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REGAL SMILE FOR MALTA’S DEFENDER. H.M. the King arrived at Malta from N. Africa aboard H.M.S. Aurora on June 20 If41. 
Amid the right royal welcome accorded him by the delighted George Croat Islanders (see p. 101) he drove to the Governor’s Palace in 
Valetta, and this photograph, taken in the palace’s Hall of St. Michael and St. George, shows His Majesty presenting Viscount Gort, Malta a 
Governor and C.-in-C.. with his Field-Marshal’s baton. Viscount Gort was created Field-Marshal on Jan. I. If43. Photo, British Official 





THE BATTLE FRONTS 




by Maj.'Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


O N July 5 the prolonged lull in land fighting was broken. At the time I am writing 
it is impossible to give a definite opinion as to the scale and object of the German 
offensive. If it achieved greater success than there is any reason to expect, it 
might develop into a threat to Moscow. It seems more probable, however, that it has 
the limited double object of forestalling Russian offensive plans and of shortening the 
front by ironing out the Russian salient in the Kursk region. 

The exposed position of the Orel salient has also probably influenced German action. 
Failing an offensive to straighten the front a difficult withdrawal from the salient would 
probably have been necessary, a course which might have aggravated German depression. 

These objects would be consistent with a defensive policy on the Russian front necessi¬ 
tated by the growing threat of Allied «®ensive action in the Mediterranean and on the 
Western seaboard. 

It would not surprise me if the intensification of Russian air raids on both sides of the 
Kerch straits is an indication that signs have been observed of a German intention to 
evacuate the Kuban—a probability if the Germans aim te shorten tbeir front. 

The German offensive in Russia opens again the possibility that Japan might seine it 
as an opportunity to attempt to elrmuarte the latent threat to Tokyo from Vladivostok. 

The Allied offensive in the Pacific has made a good start, and the scale on which it has 
teen undertaken is a welcome sign of the improvement m the shipping position. Rapid 
sensational results cannot be expected, however, unless the Japanese fleet seeks dectarve 
action in an attempt to restore her naval Bttuatnon before it becomes worse. 


EUROPE Threatened at many points 

—.on the immense length of 

perimeter -she has to defend, but so far only 
actually engaged on land o» one from'—the 
Russian ---Germany's strategic problems, as 
they affect the dispositions of her armies, arc 
very different from those of fhe last war. 
Then her Western and Eastern forces were 
fully deployed, each yith its quota of reser ves 
behind it. and they were engaged with armies 
also deployed. 

The theatres of war were, in fact, well 
defined and there was no necessity to main¬ 
tain a strong central reserve to moot unfore¬ 
seeable emergencies. The distances between 
the two fronts and the strategic railways 
connecting them were such that, as the 
situation developed, it oottld be met by 
transferring strength from one front to the 
other and by adapting the attitude, offensive 
or defensive, on each to circumstances. 

In this war, under present conditions, a 
fairly strong central reserve is essential to 
Germany. On her active Russian from she 
must maintain a fully deployed army with 
its quota of reserves, hut greater dislanoes 
and a much less ooirvemoncb iluid-out system 
of strategic railways mate a impracticable 
to transfer troops rapidly from this front to 


points of danger on the threatened sectors of 
her .perimeter. She cannot, of course; in these 
threatened sectors employ, without gross 
waste of power, fully deployed armies, nor 
can she leave the sectors without adequate 
forces to meet the first brunt of an attack 
should one be made. Obviously the forces 
deployed must t he refare be kept to a minimum, 
with sufficient reserves immediately available 
to meet an attack in its initial phase. 

But H is an irreducible minimum entailing 
waste of power in all sectors not actually 
attacked. Germany, in fact, has a very con¬ 
siderable part of her army dispersed inactive 
and yet non-trarsfetable. The forces thus 
employed might be able tm repel an overseas 
invasion, but they would 'have tittle offensive 
power to counier-atttack »n onemy who had 
once established a substantial foaling. For 
counter-offensive purposes, and to avoid 
transfers from the active Russian front, which 
would probably have a very disturbing effect 
on the strategic situation there, a strong 
central reserve would clearly he the only 
possible solution. 

Moreover, since the threat exists at a 
number of points on the pertmoter, without 
good lateral communication between them, 
the reserve would have to be of sufficient 



R A F. MOSQUITOES IN MALTA have taken a prominent part In many forties over Italy and 
Sicily. They have repeatedly (hot up trains, airfield!, and attacked shipping in the Mediterranean. 
Soldien while workint with the R.A.F. on a Maltete airfield are here ihowa helping to move a 

Moepuito io order to check comp!!) error!, J'nclo. lirillsh UfltiitU: C/CVN Cufynzhl 



CEN. W. SIKORSKI, Poliak P rov e Mounter 
and C.-in-C., who wal Iti llai ie ae ei r «raih 
near Gibraltar on July 4, MRS. te one of the 
laet photographs taken of Sen, Con. Sktoriki 
it here feen acknowledging eke eatuae at a 
march paet of Polish troops in Iron Raying 
tribute to the memory Of tke greet Poliih 
patriot and staunch ally, Rr. Ohorchill 
described him as " a man of remarketoW pre¬ 
eminence both as a ttaeeemae and a aoldier." 
f*fhi//i, C.S. Oyr. ia! 


strength to reinforce several points simul¬ 
taneously. Presumably the corn ml reserve 
would not be highly concent ruled but dis¬ 
posed in groups which would facilitate rapid 
reinforcement of any sector under attack : 
so that a counter-attacking force could he 
concentrated before the enemy was fully 
deployed and established, but when he was 
sufficiently committed to make his defeat a 
much more important success than the mere 
repulse of an initial landing. 

The comparatively slow process of duploy- 
ing an army invading from overseas un¬ 
doubtedly opens exceptional opportunities 
for successful counter-blows. T he weakness 
of the Axis situation is that the central 
reserve would be earmarked for a particular 
role and it could no longer safely he employed 
to effect a great concentration for offensive 
purposes in Russia, as was apparently done 
last year when risk of a large-scale invasion 
in the West was practically non-existent, and 
when no threat hud developod on the 
Mediterranean front. 


Co far as the Russian front is ooneerned, the 
main use that could he made of the central 
reserve would be to treat it as a pool in which 
fresh formations could he exchanged for 
those that had beoomc exhausted in active 
fighting. The effect of being compelled to 
retain so much of her army in a state of 
inactive suspense over long periods, in 
addition to being a waste of force, may he 
seriously damaging to the morale of troops, 
especially at a time whon the morale of the 
civil population is showing signs of weakness ; 
for it is among those least actively employed 
that rumodr spreads. 

From the foregoing considerations I W'ould 
conclude that Germany is unlikely to attempt 
a major offensive on the Russian from this 
summer; and that her main hope of achieving 
an important success would be, not so much 
by repulsing attempts at invasion, us by 
inflicting a disastrous defeat on a force which 
had landed and was fully committed, though 
not yet at great enough strength to meet 
successfully the counter-attacks Germany’s 
available reserves could deliver. 

The dispersion of the l uftwaffc over so 
many areas may he an even more seriou' 
matter for Germany than the dispersion of 
her armies, because there is .1 eonst.ui! di.no 
oo us xtrenglh on threaten. 
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NEW GEORGIA IS 


Heavily 

bombed 


RENDOVA It. 


NEW GEORGIA BATTLE AREA includes Rendova Island, the scene of U.S. landings on June 30, IMS. The Jap garrison was destroyed and the 
island occupied. Top relief map shows strategic points in this vital war centre. By July S Jap garrisons were seriously threatened on Kolombangar • 
and New Georgia itself. Left, supplies for U.S. forces on New Caledonia are lowered from a freighter into a 2j-ton amphibious lorry. Right, 
American troops disembark at a base In the S.W. Pacific. Lt.-Gen. Kreuger, commanding the U.S. 6th Army, is seen on the left. 

Photos, Associate l Press, New York Times Photos; mi/> by courtesy of The Daily Express 


me threat matures on any one. The main¬ 
tenance and protection of airfields in all 
menaced areas must also entail a heavy 
drain on resources even if the aircraft using 
them can normally be kept to a low figure. 

S.W. PACIFIC The American and 

.. Australian offensive 

that started in the first week of July has so 
far evidently had the object of getting within 
striking distance of the more important 
Japanese advanced bases. This to some 
extent necessitates a step-by-step capture of 
the Japanese outpost islands in order to 
secure airfields from which a further advance 
could be supported. (See map p. 109.) 

In the process it is no doubt hoped that 
the Japanese air power will suffer from 
attrition, and still more that the Japanese 
fleet will be induced to come into action. 
It may, however, be safely assumed that the 
Allies have not undertaken the interminable 
task of clearing out the Japanese systematically 
from all their island footholds. The main ob¬ 
jective of the present operation is presumably 
Rabaul, the base that is so important to Japan 
both for offensive and defensive purposes. 

The ultimate object of all amphibious 
operations in th* Pacific must, however, be the 
destruction of Japanese sea power, without 


which the card house she has built must 
collapse. The Japanese licet cannot be 
compelled to come into action, though it may 
be induced to seek decisive battle. Neither 
fleet is likely to risk an engagement outside 
the cover of its own shore-based air umbrella 
and within that of its opponents ; but where 
the umbrellas overlap, as they do in the 
Solomons, a decisive naval engagement 
might take place. 

The operations at Guadalcanal and in 
New Guinea have shown how long it may 
take to clear each Japanese nest ; but with 
the growing strength of the Allies it will not 
be necessary to complete the clearance of one 
before another is attacked. The manner in 
which these latest landings have been 
accomplished is very encouraging. Not only 
have the equipment and preparations been 
of a much higher standard than at Guadal¬ 
canal, but the troops have evidently been much 
better trained and consequently quicker in 
action. The magnificent American Marines 
have again shown their value as a spearhead 
in amphibious operations. 

'T'hf Munda base cannot be expected to fall 
4 with the same rapidity as the small post 
on Rendova island ; for the Japanese, in 
considerable force and strongly entrenched, 
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are certain to fight with their accustomed 
tenacity. Under artillery fire and bombing 
attacks they should, however, have no 
offensive power to interfere with further 
enterprises. 

The capture of Salamaua, in New Guinea, 
may prove even more difficult than that of 
Munda ; but the experience the Australian 
troops have gained should be of immense 
value and may help to expedite matters. 

On the whole it would be unwise to expect 
any rapid or sensational successes, and the 
main points of interest arc whether the 
Japanese will continue to sacrifice large 
numbers of aircraft while they are in a 
position of air inferiority and, more im¬ 
portant, whether their navy will intervene in 
the struggle, risking again the serious losses 
they suffered at Guadalcanal. Obviously the 
Japanese could in a short time assemble 
heavy concentrations of both air and sea 
power if they considered the retention of their 
advanced outposts was worth the risk, and 
if they felt so good an opportunity for a 
counter-stroke might not occur again when 
the Allies had multiplied the number of their 
air bases and in general increased their 
strength. The longer they postpone decisive 
action the more will they feel the eSects of 
the wide dispersion of their forces. 































THE KING IN TUNISIA. During 
HU tour of victorious battlefields, 
in mid-June 1943, his Majesty 
met Pauline Bartoli, French Girl 
Guide; she was awarded the Croix 
de Guerre for hiding escaping 
Allied prisoners during the Ger¬ 
man occupation. I, The King 
greets Pauline. 2, Ground crews 
give a resounding welcome as he 
drives past fighter aircraft. 3, The 
accolade of knighthood (first 
battlefield ceremony of the kind 
for many years)—honour accorded 
by his Majesty to Air Marshal Sir 
Francis Linnell, Deputy A.O.C.- 
In-C., R.A.F., Middle East. 4. 
Examining recently arrived par¬ 
cels for the troops at Gen. 
Montgomery's H.Q. 5, The King 
paid a surprise $isit to soldiers 
bathing on the beach ; at the 
salute, while hundreds of men 
sing the National Anthem. 

Photos. British Official 





Joyously the Maltese Welcomed Their King 



THE KING IN MALTA. Arriving 
from N. Africa for a visit to tho 
George Cross island on Juna 20, 
1943, His Majosty is soon (I) 
•aluting Britain’s Mediterranean 
fortress as tho cruiser Aurora 
enters Valetta harbour. 2, A young 
Maltese girl presents a bouquet. 
Accompanied by Lord Gort, the 
King toured badly bombed dis< 
tricts ; here (3) he is conversing 
with his guide, the parish priest of 
the devastated city of Sengfea. 

4, The Royal car passing through 
the packed streets of Valetta. 

5, In Kingsway, Valetta’* main 

thoroughfare, the King received a 
tumultuous welcome. On the 
righ{ '» the bombed opera 

house. Malta will long remember 
this Royal visit, concluded by the 

King's return to N. Africa. 

Photos, British Official: Crown Copy¬ 
rightreserved 
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Air Power Alone Claims Its First Real Triumph 



ALLIED OCCUPATION OF PANTELLERIA wo carried out on Juno II, 1743 
consisted of troop* of the British l*t Division. Some of our mon aro soon 
rest. 2, The General in. charge of landing operations (smoking pipe) 
triumphantly. 3, Devastation in the harbour testifies to our terrific preliminary pounding of the port, 
once an enemy invasion barge. PAGE 102 


43 (see pages 70, 71) after an unprecedented air assault. The landing force 
amid the ruins (I) after the Italian island's surrender, enjoying a brief 
is shown with other officers; In the background the Union Jack flies 


The shattered hulk in the foreground was 

Photos. British Official ; Crown Copyright 















Over Lampedusa’s Battlements Our Flag Unfurls 



CAPTURE OF SECOND ITALIAN ISLAND. Whan the British destroyer H.M.S. Troubridga escorted landing-craft to Lampedusa, 7J Coldstream 
Guardsman wars among tha troops who took possession of the former Axis U-boat base (sea pace 70). I, Two Guardsman proudly hoist the Union 
Jack above tha Italian battlements. Tha airfield suffered great devastation; 2, wracked Ju Sis ware among tha smashed aircraft that littarad 
tha ground. 1, Italian prisoners pile canured weapons and ammunition in tha square of thi little port after our forces occupied the battered island. 
June 12, 1*43, following the fall of Pantelleria (opposite page). PAGE 1 03 Pinto*. British Official: Crown Copyright 








WOOLVOBTH CARRIERS'— SO cilUd 
bMAUM of their speedy mass-production—are 
now operating with the British and American 
Varies, giving vital air cover to our convoys 
in mid-Atlantic. These ships constitute one of 
the new weapons whloh have helped to turn 
the U-boat war In our favour. 

In March 1943. when Colonel Knox. Secretary 
of the US Navy, referred to new auxiliary 
aircraft-carriers, it was stated that these were 
cx-merehant vessels of more than 17.000 tons, 

Drawn by 


G. 


with a speed of IS ft knots, armed with light t 
A.A. weapons and machine-guns, and carrying I 
up to 30 fighter-aircraft, or from 1& to 30 t 
torpedo-bombers. X 

The carrier shown In the above drawing Is t 
one of these converted U-S. merchantmen and X 
was visited some time ago by H.M. the King. ♦ 
She is driven by Diesel engines, without tunnels. f 
Bridge and masts are placed outboard, thus ♦ 
leaving a clear flight deck connected by a lift I 
to a hangar below. . Outstanding features v 
//. Davis, from sketches made in an escort carrier by permission 


Include commodious cabins for officers and 
extensive quarters for the crew. 

Details: I. Laundry; 2. Sick Bay: 3. Operating 
Theatre; 4. Stores; ». Aviation Stores; 6. Cafe¬ 
teria; 7. Aircraft Hangar: S. Cinema Projector; 
9. Wireless Boom; 10. Photographer; 11. Stores; 
12. Hold; 13. Officers’ Cabins; 14. Aero Titters’ 
Shop: 15. Diesel Engines: IS. Stokers’ Mess: 
17. Chief Engineer’s Office; 18. Fans; 19. Cap¬ 
tain's Cabin: 20. Ward Room: 21, Officers’ 
Oalley; 22. Soda Fountain; 23, Shop; 24, Gyro 


Boom; 25. Engineers' Stores; 28. ‘Stores; 
27. Pumps; 28. Hold; 29. Parachute Compart 
ment; 30, Passage; 31, Airoralt Pilots' Cabins; 
32. Quarter Deck; 33, Communications; 
34. Crew's Reading Room; 35. Crew's Berthing; 
36, Bulk Stores: 37. Deep Ballast Tanks; 
38. Loud Haller; 30.* Flying Control Officer; 
40. Bridge; 41. Coding Rooms; 42, Deck Offices: 
43. Crew’s Mess and Berthing; 44. Bulk Stores; 
45. Hold; 46, Ballast; 47, Passages; 48, Stores. 


of the Admiralty. Reproduced by courtesy of The Illustrated London News 
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THE WAR AT SEA 

by Francis E. McMurtrie 


If a squadron of uniform speed were con¬ 
sidered essential, it would probably be made 
up of the Tirpitz, Prinz Eugcn and Admiral 
Hipper, to which might perhaps be added 
one or more of the small cruisers. Should 
such a desperate step be undertaken the cruise 
will be a short one, designed to bring the 


E viDtNcr. accumulates to show that the 
defeat of the U-boats in the Battle of 
the Atlantic is more far-reaching than 
at first supposed. Endless excuses have been 
made by Axis propaganda agencies to 
palliate the fact that the enemy submarines 
are no longer able to carry out a really 
dangerous attack on a convoy provided with 
adequate escort. Thus the long-established 
and well-tried principle of convoy for 
merchant ships in wartime has once more 
been vindicated. 

One of the earliest excuses, which to some 
may have sounded plausible, was that 
U-boats had to be withdrawn from the 
Atlantic trade routes and concentrated in 
waters nearer home, so that they might resist 
the coming invasion of Europe. Apart from 
the reduced effectiveness of submarines 
operating in coastal waters, the feeble oppo¬ 
sition offered by them when N. Africa was oc¬ 
cupied demonstrates the fallacy of this theory. 

Another report was that German sub¬ 
marines were being taken in hand for re¬ 
arming with a preponderance of anti¬ 
aircraft guns, owing to the increased number 
of planes now used for convoy protection. 
Though there may be some truth in this, it 
falls far short of an adequate explanation of 
the greatly reduced scale of attack in June. 

That U-boats are being strengthened to 
enable them to withstand the shock of heavy 
depth-charge explosions is also improbable. 
Short of complete rebuilding, it is difficult 
to see how any appreciable addition could 
be made to the present resisting power of a 
submarine hull. It is much more likely that 
it has been decided to re-design the standard 
type of U-boat, a task that must inevitably 
result in the whole submarine building pro¬ 
gramme being held up fora number of months. 
What this must mean to the enemy at the 
present crisis in the war can be imagined, 
it goes far to explain the doleful tone of 
recent Axis utterances. 

A VAILABLE U-Boat Crew 
Reserves Depleted 

Apart from this possibility, it is obvious 
that heavy losses at the rate of more than 
one submarine a day, extending over the 
month of May and probably part of the 
following month, are bound to have dis¬ 
organized the routine of regular reliefs on 
which the U-boat campaign against com¬ 
merce relied. The sudden loss of so many 
submarine crews must have depleted the 
available reserves to the point of extinction ; 
and it is probable that drafts have had to be 
made on the battleships and cruisers lying 
in Norwegian waters and in the Baltic in 
order, to fill the gaps. 

It is barely six months since Karl Donitz, 
advocate of intensive submarine warfare 
to the practical exclusion of other naval 
activities, was made Commander-in-Chief 
of the German Navy in place of the veteran 
Racder. Today the former's.position must 
be an unhappy one, since his big new offen¬ 
sive against Allied convoys, of which so 
much was expected, has proved a disastrous 
failure. It is not in Hitler's nature to tolerate 
failures ; but to supersede Donitz immedi¬ 
ately would merely heighten the dismay 
already felt by the German public. It is 
probable, therefore, that Grossadmiral Donitz 
may last a iittle longer : but his advice is 
hardly likely to be listened to with the same 
attention by the Nazi rulers. 

A possibility is that in these circumstances 
Hitler may revert to Raeder’s ideas, and 
seek to attack commerce afresh by means of 
surface warships. Prospects of success by 


this method arc by no means bright, but so 
long as the people of Germany can be per¬ 
suaded that some results have been achieved, 
it would suffice for the purpose. 

What ships has Germany available for a 
sortie into the Atlantic ? There is the big 
battleship Tirpitz. of over 40,000 tons ; two 
smaller battleships, the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, of 26,000 tons ; two so-called 
pocket battleships, the 10,000-ton Liitzow 
and Admiral Schecr; two heavy cruisers, 
the Prinz Eugen and Admiral Hipper ; and 
at least three smaller cruisers, the Leipzig, 
Nurnberg and Emden. Destroyers and sea¬ 
going torpedo boats may number 40, but 
their fuel endurance would hardly be equal 
to a lengthy cruise. There is also the 
19,000-ton aircraft carrier Graf Zeppelin, but 
she has never left the Baltic since she was 
commissioned and is clearly regarded as a 
failure. Her sister ship, the Peter Strasser, 
has not been completed and her construction 
may have been abandoned. 

A report from a neutral source avers that 
the Gneisenau was found to be so 
severely injured when taken in hand for refit 
that she could not be made thoroughly sea¬ 
worthy again, and has therefore been relegated 
to the duties of an anti-aircraft harbour defence 
ship. This story has a suspicious flavour, 
and has probably been put out by the enemy 
in a clumsy attempt to hide the fact that the 
Gneisenau has been completely refitted and 
is ready to proceed to sea. 

It is doubtful whether the two pocket 
battleships would be sent out after the 
fiasco of their sister ship the Admiral Grat 
Spee in 1939, which discredited the design. 


ships back to port before they can be inter¬ 
cepted by a superior Allied force. Even so, 
there is the danger that British naval aircraft 
may get in an attack with torpedoes and 
cripple one or more of the German ships, 
enabling her to be overtaken and sunk. Kor 
these reasons it is extremely doubtful if any 
considerable force will be sent to sea ; but 
Hitler is in such need of better news (even 
if falsified) to cheer his disheartened people, 
that it may be thought worth the risk. 

'T'hf. American seizure of Rendova, followed 
1 by an attack on Munda airfield, in 
New Georgia Island, took the Japanese by 
surprise. They are fighting hard to retain 
their foothold in the latter island and will 
not willingly relinquish it. To assume that 
the reduction of Rabaul, the main enemy base 
in this area, will speedily follow, is too 
optimistic. Still, the systematic rcconquesl 
of the chain of islands leading towards 
Rabaul, which has now begun, is a good step 
in this direction (see map p. 109). 

There seem no solid grounds for expecting 
a major naval battle in defence of Rabaul. 
In my opinion its position is too remote from 
Japan for the enemy to consider it necessary 
to throw their main fleet into the contest. 
Even if Rabaul falls sooner than expected, 
and the New Guinea bases are isolated and 
rendered innocuous, there are still some 800 
miles of enemy-patrolled ocean between 
Rabaul and Truk, the most important 
Japanese harbour in the South Seas. An 
attack on that base might bring about a major 
naval action ; but the Japanese policy is to 
hold back their fleet as a last reserve, hoping 
meanwhile to wear down the Allied assault. 






Great Convoys Dock in Russia’s Front-Line Port 



MURMANSK. RUSSIA'S ARCTIC RORT. hu aptly been 


described as a front-line city. Here the great Conroys arrive laden with arms, ammunition and 

the work of unloading goes ee, and train after train leaves for the battlefronts^ K J rahll^ad^ot 

' ITS 


structura| ,1 engineerlngpar«. 2, Women volunteers help to fill the waiting wagons. 3, Travelling crane expedites the discharging of csr,o t iritl. 

andu!s.ship* in port? 5. Unloading vessels anchored in the roads. PAGE 1 OE P^os, K Moturcv. tv court ,,v of Sn«>* War h s 










Thirteen was a Lucky Number for this Halifax! 


I 



PA.F. COASTAL COMMAND HALIFAX dull with a U-boat in tha Bay of Blacay. Heading for tha Atlantic whantha wattpottad, **" 
marina wa. deatroyad within thraa minutea. Thi. wa. tha 11th U-boat to bn attacked ,n aavan weeka by tha Hal.fa* * "V**' 

ara hara ahownttraddlln* the enemya deck, while one of tha aircraffa wheela ia aaan at tha top of tha photoyraph. Mr. Church II announcod on June 
N, Iff] that more than it U-boata had bean daatroyad in tha Atlantic during May. Photo. Ofrctal. Crown CopyntM 






‘Good Old Walrus!’ Say the Fleet Air Arm 

Compared with the Spflfire, lor rxwnple, the Walrus may seem a figure of fun. Sometimes, as 
ROBERT DE WITT writes here, the men of the Fleet Air Arm themselves laugh at it.^ But 
they would not be without it: for many of them-not to mention quite a number of Nazi flyers 

iaveit from a waterv crave by the Walrus planes of the Air-Sea Rescue Service. 


Anyway, the Walrus lurched into the air 
with the whole crew of seven or. board in 
addition to its own crew and made a perfect 
landing at the base. 

The capacity of the Walrus for taxi-ing 
is astonishing. It is amphibian in the fullest 
sense, apparently equally at home on the 
surface or above it. On one rescue flight 
last year a Walrus, unable to rise because 
of the heavy seas, taxied 14 miles to the shore. 
And when the Walrus cannot fly any more, 
it is quite at home being towed like a small 
boat. On one occasion a Walrus accom¬ 
panying a convoy was unable to find its 
“ mother ” ship and ran out of petrol. 
It alighted, taxied up 10 a merchant ship, 
was taken in tow until the coast was reached 
and then, after re-fuelling, flew home as if 
travelling a few hundred miles on the sea 
was as normal as flying them in the air ! 

Here is a typical story of the Walrus at 



s Ldr A. S. LINNEY, O.B.E., leader of »n Air-See Rescue squsdron, 
the Welrus crews of which recently effected their 100th rescue. Standing 
beside his Walrus amphibian aircraft, Llnney is being congratulated by 
Wlng-Cdr. Wilkinson (right). Hit squadron operates off the^S.E. and 


T here is one plane .which even the 
most amateur "spotter” can identify 
immediately it drones into view. 
The rather ponderous lines of the Super- 
marine Walrus amphibian arc unmistakable. 
They recall the Schneider Trophy races of 
the ’twenties rather than the Spitfire of 
which the Walrus is a “ blood relation. 

But the Walrus, for all its “ old-fashioned 
appearance, can do things which are im¬ 
possible for the up-to-date 400 pi.p.h. 
tighter, or even the four-engined flying-boat 
designed with the wealth of experience 
gained during this war. 

The lines of the Walrus may not be as 
pretty as those of the Spitfire, but it can 
fly in weather that would keep its cousin— 
or, for that matter, any other plane—on 
the ground. With its biplanes and rigging 
it may seem clumsy beside a modern flying- 
boat, but it can come down on the opes 
sea and stay afloat when the most 
daring pilot in any other craft 
would be inclined to think it 
suicide. Many people have 
laughed at the Walrus. The Fleet 
Air Arm themselves laugh at it. 

But they would not be without it, 
for scores of R.A.F. and German 
pilots owe their lives to it. 

A ir-sea rescue is the speciality 
of the Walrus. Its all-weather 
flying qualities enable it to con¬ 
tinue searching in just the bad 
conditions which are likely to 
force down damaged bombers 
returning from the Continent. 

After a big raid on Germany 
the Walruses go out and patrol 
ihe Channel, looking for the 
dinghies of planes reported miss¬ 
ing. In some instances they are 
helped by messages from the 
pigeons carried on all bombers, 
or by ihe distress signals used by 
the R.A.F. But in others they 
have to patrol an area, their 
slow speed enabling the crew to 
•* spot ” the speck which is a 
rubber dinghy more easily than it could be 
seen from a fast plane. 

The rescue planes themselves carry well- 
stocked dinghies and snaoke signals to drop 
to any airman in distress on the water. In 
some instances when airmen are found they 
may be able to guide the fast, specially- 
equipped rescue launches to them. In 
many cases the Walrus just goes down, alights 
on the water, taxics to the raft and picks 
up the air crew. The Walrus is not a large 
plane, and its normal complement is three. 

Modem bombers carry large crews, and 
prodigious stories are told of the loads 
with which Walruses have staggered into 
the air from the sea after a rescue. Some 
of them arc probably apocryphal. The 
Walrus has a whole mythology, or perhaps 
one should say anccdolagc, of its own : it 
is that kind of plane. But at a seaside 
resort “ somewhere in Britain ” I have 
myself seen a Walrus, apparently unable to 
rise with its heavy load of rescued men, 
calmly taxi several miles through seas which 
I would not care to have ridden in a rowing 
boat, and then nonchalantly put the air¬ 
men ashore on an open beach. 

Recently a Walrus came down on the sea 
to rescue the crew of a Polish bomber. 
Perhaps there was some misunderstanding 
owing to the difficulties of the language, 
possibly the pilot had Nelson's “ blind eye.” 


work on air-sea rescue. It is all the more 
interesting because the men rescued were 
Germans. Walrus planes on the water 
trying to pick up survivors have been at¬ 
tacked by German aircraft who thought 
them “sitters” in the fullest sense; but 
the rule runs that men in the water are 
rescued, whatever their nationality. 

A Walrus manned by three sergeants of 
the Air-Sea Rescue Service found 4 raft 
some fifteen miles from the coast. The 
sea was rough, and the pilot guessed that 
once he put the Walrus on the water he 
would not again be able to take off. But 
he went down, turned the flying-boat and 
came up to the raft. Flight-Sergeant 
Fletcher, D.F.M., a commercial traveller 
before the War, found his "customers” 
were German sailors from a torpedoed ship. 
He passed the boathook with the idea of 
making fast the raft to the plane while the 
men were transferred. But the German 
who grabbed the boathook was apparently 
not worrying about his companions. He 
just held on and was pulled in through the 
rear hatch of Ihe Walrus as the raft was 
swept past by the seas. 

The pilot made a difficult turn. (Another 
advantage of the Walrus in rescue work 
is its manoeuvrability on the water.) It 
came up to the raft again. The remaining 
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Germans on the raft failed to catch the rope 
thrown to them. The seas carried the 
Walrus right into the raft, damaging the hull 
and throwing two of the Germans into the 
water. A rope was thrown to them, but 
they were too weak to catch hold and were 
swept away in heavy seas. It was getting 
dark and they were not seen again. But 
before the Walrus and raft were parted the 
rear gunner managed to grab one of the 
men on the raft and haul him into the plane. 

O nce more the Walrus turned and came 
towards the raft on which one man 
remained. The pilot aimed straight at the 
raft and. as the plane hit, the front gunner 
grabbed the German and pulled him aboard. 
The plane taxied round searching for the 
men who had been swept away, while the 
two gunners pumped and baled. The 
water in the hull was 18 inches deep at one 
time. No sign was seen of the 
sailors, and the growing darkness 
made the search hopeless. There 
was a danger of fire from the 
electrical equipment, which was 
shorting owing to the water. 

The pilot turned the Walrus 
towards the coast and taxied mile 
after mile at full throttle until, a 
few yards from the shore, he was 
able to put the rescued men 
aboard a trawler. It was only 
then that he learned he had been 
running over minefields large 
enough to blow a whole navy to 
pieces. But it is doubtful whether 
prior knowledge would have 
made any difference to his 
actions. The three flight-sergeants 
forming the crew had all won the 
D.F.M. and had 11, 21 and 10 
rescues to their credit in the 
“ good old Walrus.” 

This story is typical of hundreds 
of rescues made by Walrus planes 
during this war. The Channel 
sees particular activity after a big 
raid on the Continent, but at all 
times there are Walrus planes 
patrolling or standing by, ready to rescue, 
any airmen who may be in the sea. 

Air-sea rescue is only one of the many 
tasks gjven to the Walrus, which is a 
“ utility ” plane in the best sense. When 
it comes to the Walrus as a fighter we enter 
the realm of mythology rather than history. 
The Walrus is armed, but its low speed and 
large hull make it a vulnerable target. Nor¬ 
mally, when engaged in rescue work in an 
area where enemy fighters might be expected, 
it is protected by fighters above. Neverthe¬ 
less, Walrus planes have shot down German 
planes and sent many home with bulletholes 
in the fuselage, a greater respect for the good 
old Walrus and, no doubt, a story of a fierce 
encounter with a Spitfire or Hurricane ! 
German airmen would consider being shot 
down by a Walrus much as a county cricketer 
would regard being bowled by an amateur 
underarm bowler ! 

The anecdotes about the Walrus include 
stories of a half-hour battle with a Messer- 
schmitl, outwitted by the Walrus, keeping 
so low that the German could never get 
in a decent burst; and of a Walrus that 
" led ” its opponent into a church steeple 
which it swerved aside itself to miss. 

The Walrus was not built to attack the fast 
modern lighter or the very heavily-armed 
bomber: but it is a grand plane, very robust 
and versatile, and the best of its kind anywhere. 
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America Seizes the Initiative in the Pacific 


ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN S.W. PACIFIC. In Ne« 
Guinea, where the American! landed at Nassau Bay 
at the end of June ltd], bambini raids caused great 
damage to Jap airfield! and aircraft. Above, burn- 
Ing enemy planet at Madang, north-west of Lae. 
Left, Rendova liland (New Georgia), on which U.S. 
force! landed on June 30. By July 12 the Allies had 
closed in on Munda, largest Jap air base in the 
Solomons, and the Japanese garrison was isolated 




VITAL U.S. INVASION POINTS Included the Trobriand and 
Woodlark groups of islands off the eastern tip of New Guinea. 
These had been ignored by the Japs, and their occupation by 
American forces on June 30 was effected without opposition. 
Presumably both Trobriand and Woodlark will provide valuable 
aerodrome bases from which Allied planes can increase their 
range. Mr. Stimson, U.S. Secretary for War, declared on July I : 
" our forces have reached the outer defences of Japan and strong 
enemy reaction may be expected." Above, village in the Trobriand 
Islands. Centre right, native huts In New Georgia. Right, map 
showing main Allied objectives. 

/'tales Kerns Chronicle. E.K..4., map by courtesy e/ Ike Daily Herald 








What Sort of Invasion Craft Are We Using? 


With “ invasion " the subject of so much of our reading and conversation, there is a distinct 
topicality about this article : an account by ALEXANDER DILKE of the invasion craft which 
we and our American allies have prepared in readiness for the all-out assault on Europe. 



W hin three years ago Hiller, like 
Napoleon, shivered on the brink 
of the Channel, we read almost 
daily of R.A.F. assaults on “ invasion 
barges.” These barges were the 2,000-ton 
Rhine lighters, the smaller steel or oak 
reniches of Belgium, varying in size from 
75 to 600 tons, and a collection of mis¬ 
cellaneous craft from all the rivers and 
canals of western Europe. Not one of them 
was specially built for invasion, although 
many were hastily adapted to take tanks. 
The R.A.F. and possibly large-scale practice 
invasions persuaded the Germans that 
these craft would never successfully assault 
Britain’s beaches ; and so, as with Napoleon, 
the historic chance faded. 

The story might have been very different 
if Hitler had had an invasion fleet of 
specialized craft even one-quarter the size 
of that now available to the Allies. Whether 
for Once German thorough¬ 
ness forgot to prepare, or 
whether Hitler really believed 
that he would not have to 
fight Britain and therefore 
did not contemplate armed 
invasion, will remain for 
future historians to discover. 

They will also discover that 
at the very time when Britain 
was daily expecting invasion, 
her High Command set its 
own designers to work on 
craft that really would carry 
infantry, vehicles and tanks 
across the choppy English 
Channel and land them 
lighting. Before the danger 
of invasion from the Conti¬ 
nent had passed, Britain was 
already producing craft for 
the invasion of the Conti¬ 
nent. Today those craft, with 
the craft of different types 
but similar purpose from our 
American allies, constitute 
the most imposing invasion 
fleet ever known. 


which landed 30-ton tanks were grey, about 
800 tons, and each carried six to eight tanks. 

The vessels are capable of making con¬ 
siderable ocean voyages, as their presence 
at the North African landings showed. 
They are manned by the Navy; mostly by 
officers of the R.N.V.R. and Navy recruits 
who have undergone special training. Con¬ 
trolling one of these craft at sea, putting it 
on the beach, and then getting it off again 
is quite unlike navigating an ordinary small 
ship. Each tank landing-craft has a crew of 
about twelve. 

'T'roop-carryino aircraft, now generally ar- 
moured to give protection against small- 
arms fire, are smaller but built on the same 
principles—flat-bottomed to enable them to 
be run up on sloping beaches and Dicscl- 
engined for self-propulsion. They have 
little in common with the “barge” except 


Vfos'r people credit the in- 
vention of the “ in¬ 
vasion barge ” to Germany. 

But in fact Britain with her 
tradition of amphibious war¬ 
fare was far in front of Ger¬ 
many in design even before the War. Land¬ 
ing-craft for carrying Marines of a type still 
used today were built at Portsmouth in 1936. 
Flat-bottomed, steel-sided for protection, and 
with a ramp that could be lowered for rapid 
disembarkation, they were very satisfactory 
for short journeys. As a matter of fact, the 
first tank landing-craft in the world were 
built in Britain in 1917 for what was known 
as the “Hush operation.” Few people 
have heard of them because the operation 
was postponed ; but the craft were built 
and carried out practices in the Thames 
csfliary. They were pontoons 600 feet long, 
which were to be lashed between two moni¬ 
tors and taken across the Channel to assault 
the Belgian beach defences at Ostcnd. 

Very different are the tank landing-craft 
of today. Many of their details, especially 
of the later types, are secret ; but it is known 
that they are shallow-draught vessels, powered 
by Diesel engines producing 1.000 h.p. and 
driving twin screws. Except for their very 
square bows containing the tank ramp, 
they look like oil-tankers, as, for case in 
driving the tanks on and off, the bridge and 
all accommodation is well at the rear. Accord¬ 
ing to German reports, the vessels at Dieppe 


PREPARING FOR THE REAL THING, these Royal Marines, carrying out invasion 
exercises on the English south’coast, are ready for instant action as the ramp of their 
dummy landing-craft is lowered. As pointed out in the text, embarking and disem¬ 
barking practised ashore are part of their highly specialized training. Photo, Fox 

the flat bottom. The smaller invasion craft 
are given a “lift” to a pre-arranged point 
near the beach by larger vessels. The 
methods of launching them and hoisting 
them aboard again are secret. 

How many of these landing-craft we have 
is also a secret, but we may bo sure that they 
aTc being turned out very fast. Many of 
them are being built by women. 

The United States became very interested 
in barges in 1940, and long before she 
entered the War was practising amphibious 
operations with specially-constructed craft. 

Recently the House Naval Affairs Com¬ 
mittee approved the construction of 1,000,000 
tons of naval craft for amphibious warfare 
at a cost of £425,000,000—an indication of 
the scale upon which the U.S. contemplates 
the invasion of her enemies in the East 
and in the West. Many details of the types 
of invasion craft which will form this million 
tons must be secret, but photographs and 
official accounts have already shown some 
of the advances made in recent years. 

In the invasion of North and West Africa, 
the U.S. forces used sea-going craft carrying 
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tanks, lorries and cars. These were able tc 
go right through the surf on to the beach, 
when the bows dropped down and formed a 
landing ramp along which the vehicles were 
able to drive ashore under their own power. 

The U.S. have always taken considerable 
interest in amphibious vehicles. They have 
the amphibious Jeep for fording rivers and 
lakes, a little open four-seater which seems 
as much at home in the water as on the road. 
Then there is the Roebuck “Alligator,” 
which looks like a low tank with the top 
removed. The caterpillar treads have special 
cleats which give a good grip on land and 
act like paddles in the water. They can 
carry men or supplies, and have the 'advan¬ 
tage that they “come in shooting”—there 
is no need to disembark at the water's edge. 
At manoeuvres in Florida before the U.S. 
entered the War these amphibious vehicles 
showed they were capable of climbing an 
embankment of 55 degrees 
with ease and of crashing 
their way through both surf 
and jungle. 

The U.S. marines use 
Eureka or Y boats, which 
are similar to our own 
personnel landing craft. In 
the Solomons they produced 
some supply barges with 
outboard motors the size ot 
tractors, probably the 
noisiest and also the most 
manoeuvrable craft which 
are on the sea. 

Not only invasion craft, 
but also men have to be 
specially prepared. The 
naval crews arc, of course, 
specialists ; but even , the 
soldiers must have constant 
practice in embarkation and 
disembarkation. To help 
this, dummy craft have been 
built ashore. Securing 
vehicles and tanks so that 
they will not shift in heavy 
seas yet will be instantly 
released when the craft 
touches the beach, calls for 
ingenious design and special 
training. 

Invasion craft, being flat- 
bottomed, are apt to roll, 
especially in the swell just ofl 
the beach ; and this can cause sea-sickness 
at a critical time. The theory has been put 
forward that it was sea-sickness that led 
the Germans constantly to postpone their 
invasion. Britain and the U.S. have made 
some progress in the conquest of this ex¬ 
hausting complaint, and their invasion craft 
land men not only quickly but in good 
condition. 

An invasion fleet consists of more than flat- 
bottomed craft in great variety. There must 
be motor-boats for protection, minesweepers 
to clear the way, destroyers, cruisers and so 
on up to battleships. These ships of every 
kind Britain and the U.S. now have in 
numbers sufficient for any conceivable num¬ 
ber of landing craft. That is another advan¬ 
tage we enjoy over the Germans of 1940 who 
were never able to guarantee that a superior 
naval force would not appear. 

On the facing page and the three following 
pages of our special gravure section are a 
number of photographs which have recently 
been released, showing various types of in¬ 
vasion landing-craft adopted by the Allies foi 
their onslaught against the European strong¬ 
hold of the Axis. 














ffotr the tnr cuters P Witt Get Ashore 

Not one or two but scores of landing-craft, each in charge of the Nary’s “ assault troops,” win speed for the disembarkation 
beaches (3k Vessels of a larger type are shown turning in (4k Safely beached, the landing-craft disgorge their load of 
heavily-armed invaders—in (5) they are Marines—who rash on to engage the defenders. Close behind them arrive special 
tank-conveying craft: in (6) a Valentine makes its own smoke screen as it takes to the land. 


When the Mtmttte of Enrope Opens 

Wherever the blow may fall, the invasion of the Continent must be made from across the sea. Great fleets of transports 
and supply-vessels, guided and guarded by warships and aircraft, will approach the enemy coast. When near enough 
the troops win embark in landing-barges and, crouching low to avoid hostile fire, speed for the shore, as shown in (lk This 
type of craft is of such shallow draught that it lands them (2) on the very beach. 






















nusrican* on the Invasion Ware 

Like Britain, the U.S-A. has an ever-increasing number of men trained in the exacting art of land-sea warfare, 
and they have devised landing-craft of patterns suited to their own particular requirements. Here, for instance, 
we see (top) an amphibious 24 -ton lorry : right, running along the sand in Florida; left, it takes the water. 
Below, U.S. Marines nearing the shore in their landing-craft 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS V?**. 

by Hamilton Fyfe 


R eaders of Meredith’s novels (there arc 
some still; including the editor of this 
journal, who once wrote a hook about 
them) recollect vividly the scene in the Scala 
opera house at Milan when Sandra Bcllom, 
who has become a prima donna, defies- the 
Austrian oppressors of Italy by singing 
*’ Italia, Italia shall be free ! ” Englishmen 
thrilled to that as well as Italians. The 
Austrians were hated in England (hard to 
think of them now as tyrannizers !); Garibaldi 
and Maz/ini and Vittorio Emmanuclc were 
heroes here and in America. They liberated 
their country. Italia, Italia was at last free. 

But not for long. After fifty years of 
freedom they submitted tamely to another 
tyrant, this time one of their own race and a 
worse ruffian than any of the Austrian rulers. 
Eor twenty years now they have been governed 
with contemptuous brutality by Mussolini, 
who has reduced them to a state which can 
only be called sub-human. 

There is in Italy “ no free speech, no free 
writing, no free association, no free industry. 
All is sacrificed to the material interests of a 
political party. The retail shopkeeper has to 
obtain a Fascist licence. No doctor, lawyer, 
teacher or journalist can practise without the 
enrolment of his name by a Fascist com¬ 
mittee, after it has looked into his conduct to 
sec if it has been politically irreproachable. 
The Press is purely Fascist, with editors 
actually appointed and removed by the 
Ministry of Popular Culture.” 

'T'hat is what Mr. Richard G. Massock, 
* author of Italy from Within (Macmillan, 
15s.), says after living there as an American 
correspondent. FIc saw the effect of Fascism 
on the nation. 

It embittered them and made them a cynics', 
race that would welcome foreign deliverance, but 
were too disheartened to do anything about it 
except complain among themselves and to the 
democratic foreigners they could trust. 

They know how news is systematically 
falsified before it is allowed to reach them. 
They know that high-up Fascist officials are 
mostly ‘‘incompetent, if not always dishonest, 
adventurers.” They are aware that Ciano, 
Mussolini's son-in-law and “sedulous ape” 
(he tries to stick out his chin and copy the 
Duce's posturing) they are aware that he 
has become rapidly one of Italy’s richest men. 
He owns—for the moment—vast quantities 
of valuable property, in¬ 
cluding “great areas of 
rich Tuscany farmland in 
the famous Chianti wine 
country.” His poorer 
countrymen attempt to 
imitate him by buying 
property “ from trinkets 
to real estate" because 
they have no faith in the 
value of the lira, which 
has dropped already from 
lOd. to 2{d.; but here 
even they arc balked by 
the Nazis who are every¬ 
where in Italy and have 
"stripped it like a swarm 
of locusts.” 

The Italians have got 
used to justice being 
turned into a mockery. 

Here is an illustration. 

An American clergyman, 
rector of a church in 
Rome, was arrested and 
accused of receiving a 
letter from an Italian 
officer containing military 


information. Washington protested energeti¬ 
cally; the ridiculous charge had to be dropped. 
It was dropped in this way. The clergyman 
was brought to trial on a Monday and sen¬ 
tenced to 30 years’ imprisonment. On the 
Tuesday he was pardoned by the King. On 
the Wednesday he was released and allowed 
to leave for the United States. 

That sort of humbug pervades the whole 
Fascist system. MusSolini wears round his 
neck a religious medal, though he is a 
notorious atheist. He pretends to have had 
the Government offices removed from Rome, 
so as to make it an open city which should not 
be bombed. But’“it was all a fiction. The 
Government offices and the headquarters of 
the High Command remained in the city, 
troops were encamped there, and camou¬ 
flaged warplanes hidden under straw matting 
huts." 

The Canker at 
Italy's Heart 

Mussolini and his gangsters arc like Italians 
of the Elizabethan age, when they were 
reputed to be “as false as hell.” He com¬ 
pletely took in the innocent Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, as he had before taken in his 
brother, Sir Austen. Mr. Massock was in 
Rome when the former as Prime Minister, 
with Lord Halifax as Foreign Secretary, 
visited the Ducc and complimented him on 
“the new Italy, powerful and progressive, 
that had arisen under his guidance and 
inspiration.” No British Prime Minister had 
ever been at the same time so fatuous and so 
fulsome as that. The visit was futile for the 
reason, Mr.r Massock says, that the French 
Foreign Office forbade ours to attempt 
intervention between France and Italy. 
Another humiliation ! 

When Mussolini decides that one of his 
crew is too incompetent or too dishonest—or 
too popular—the victim is thrown overboard 
without hesitation. One morning he finds a 
note on his desk. It is in the Duce’s own 
handwriting. “I accept your resignation and 
thank you for your services,” it says. A 
cheque is enclosed, usually for about £100. 
The sacked man disappears without delay. 


‘‘Delays have dangerous ends.” The King 
is treated in much the same unceremonious 
fashion. • He is reported to have said to a 
friend “Be careful what you tell me, for I 
have to repeat everything to—you know 
who.” He was made to pray at the graves 
of “you know who’s” parents. After Mr. 
Churchill had made his radio appeal to the 
Italian people in December 1941 the King was 
ordered to issue an army order saying, “No 
obstacle can halt the rise of Italy” ; and one 
of the princesses had to announce that she 
had become a member of the Fascist Party. 

The appeal, according to Mr. Massock, 
and indeed according to events since it was 
made, turned out “a complete fiasco.” The 
Italians were too dispirited, too listless, to do 
more than shrug their shoulders and ask 
“What can we do ?" They needed no telling 
of the mess they were in. During Mussolini's 
attempt to govern Abyssinia he spent £450 
million sterling. The roads on which our 
troops advanced to wipe out the Italian 
garrisons cost thirty millions. Private firms’ 
investments of 70 millions were a total loss. 
Italians are poorer now than in the days when 
they shipped hundreds of thousands of 
workers to the U.S. every year. They have 
little food and little warmth in winter ; life is 
hard for all but the rich people and the 
Fascist officials. 

As an example of the wages earned by a 
skilled worker in wartime the book mentions 
a foreman bricklayer who is paid fifty 
shillings a week, lives in a slum, and has to 
let his wife go out as a charwoman to earn the 
rent. Yet when any of them venture to make 
the smallest complaint Mussolini calls them 
“a lot of bastards incapable of feeling the 
grandeur of this unique moment in human 
history” (March 1942). He evidently knows 
there are a good many such “bastards,” for 
he goes about surrounded by guards, who 
also look after the safety of the King ; there 
arc 350 of them and they arc kept busy. 

■pROM the King, who is seventy-three and 
chiefly interested in collecting coins, Mr. 
Massock thinks there is nothing to expect. 
Nor has he much opinion of the Crown 
Prince Umberto, who “busies himself with 
inspections, reviews, and similar military 
ceremonies, and has little personality. 
What he heard in Italy, before he was im¬ 
prisoned and then turned out made him 
believe that “the liberation and future 
system of government is primarily the 
business of the Italians in Italy.” Those 
who have gone to other countries are fdr- 
gotten. All the political parties seem to have 
been “buried so profoundly that not even 
their ghosts arc abroad in the land.” He 
says Ansaldo, the radio talker, was a 
Socialist, but went over 
to the Fascists “with the 
ardour which Italians 
describe as more Catholic 
than the Pope.” 

That sort of transform¬ 
ation makes Italians dis¬ 
trust all politicians. But 
where are they to look 
for leadership now that 
the theatrical glamour of 
Mussolini has worn 
through and revealed 
merely a nasty old man ? 
That is the phrase which 
describes the distaste felt 
for the numerous love 
affairs of this fat, repul¬ 
sive-looking man of sixty. 
He transfers his affections 
very quickly, making no 
attempt to hide his 
"affairs.” That they 
have weakened his mind 
and constitution are, in 
Mr. Massock's view, 
“sheer nonsense.” 
More’s the pity ! 



PLOUGHING IN NOME and other Italian citiaa haa long baen a familiar wartima 
light. Flower-bed! In the heart of the Eternal City are here being ploughed by oxen. 
Italy from Within, the book reviewed in thii page, gives a vivid picture of present con- 
ditiom in that unhappy country. PAGE 1 1 5 * * 4Vston4 





China Can Mobilize Fifty Million More Men 

The seventh day of the seventh month marked the opening of China’s seventh year of struggle 
against Japanese aggression. And still great armies are at grips over a tremendous battlefield 
The issue is not yet decided, but Capt. MAURICE BENSLEY gives reasons in this article for 
the belief that, sooner or later, China’s almost illimitable man-power must win the day. 


B efore the Japs went on the warpath, 
nowhere was military service such an 
uncertain profession as in China. A 
soldier's pay was often months in arrears. 
In return for big risks, terrific hardship, and 
precious little relaxation, he was luCky if he 
received a few shillings a month—half in 
cash maybe, the rest in rations. There was 
nothing much in the way of uniform, no 
pension, no allowances for disablement, no 
compensation for his family if he died. His 
employers might discharge or demobilize 
him any day, without reason, without pros¬ 
pects, his wages still unpaid. 

Pauperism, however, was—still is—the lot 
of millions of Chinese, and to many soldiering 
meant at least food and clothing. Possession 
of arms was an added attraction. But 
primarily the Chinese were strictly civilians. 
They had little fighting spirit; went into 
battle with umbrella, crickets and birdcage; 
fraternized and traded with the enemy, sol¬ 
diers themselves passing to and fro between 
the lines as carriers of merchandise. That 
was China's army of a very recent 
yesterday. And there had been no re¬ 
cognizable change when young Chiang, 
who, soldier-trained in Japan, returned 
to his homeland with 100 followers 
and set up the revolutionary standard 
against the despotic Manchu Emperor. 

With Dr. Sun Yaf-scn, Chiang fed the 
revolution until it was strong enough 
to end for ever the tyrannies of the 
4,000-ycar-old Chinese Empire. 


VY r ntN Dr. Sun died of cancer in 1925 
powerful war-lords did their best 
to hinder the subsequent work of 
unification, and Chiang Kai-shek was 
forced to flee to Japan. But he was 
soon back again, and formed a new 
government by promising regional 
tolerance to those disgruntled pro¬ 
vinces which were reluctant to join his 
confederation. By 1936 Chiang had 
pacified most of the recalcitrant states, 
achieving a national unity never before 
dreamed of in China. The Marshal 
was not alone a great general, his 
eventual success was not due solely to 
clever military leadership. To Chiang 
the soldier should go the credit for 
implementing most of the civic reforms 
which sprang out of the partnership of 


and the United Nations’ war industries 
essentially supplied with this vital commodity 
The same applies to antimony—a metal 
essential to munition-making—in which 
China heads world production. 

The remarkable migration of heavy in¬ 
dustry began when the Japs first set foot 
on China's seaboard. As Nippon’s hordes 
advanced, a mass exodus of literally millions 
of workers poured into and began to develop 
the once isolated western provinces of Shensi, 
Szechwan, Honan. Kweichow, Kwangsi and 
Yunnan. In addition, vast new factories 
w-ere established—cotton and silk mills, sugar 
and paper plants, as well as hospitals, univer¬ 
sities and schools. With them came new 
highways, new railroads. Concentration of 
new industries and regulation of output led 
to increased efficiency. China is now turning 
out rifles and machine-guns, artillery and 
mortars, bombs and mines, shells and explo¬ 
sives. She is making steam turbines, gas 
engines, oil burners, scientific and precision 
instruments. Vegetable oils arc made to pro¬ 



CHINA hii suffered tremendous set-becks, ss releted In this 
page, but in spite of all she valiantly fights on. The shaded 
portions in this map indicate Jap-occupied territory. 


this young Chinese rebel from Japan with 
that great friend of China’s people. Dr. Sun. 

And when total wac hit the China he had 
re-made, threatening to sabotage the most 
remarkable industrial reconstruction ever 
crammed into a quarter-century, nobody 
realized better than the Generalissimo the 
vital need to save the precious organism. 
Slowly but with a sure hand he applied him¬ 
self to the task. 

Coal had been used as a fuel in China for 
2,000 years. Her huge below-earth reserves 
gave her third place after the U.S.A. and 
Canada in this all-important source of mineral 
wealth. But with the invader's approach 
new workings had to be opened up in the 
interior. In the supply of tungsten, essential 
component of steel, China led the world. 
With Burma, China's co-producer of four- 
fifths of the world production, lost to the 
Japs every effort had to be made to maintain 
maximum output. It was anything but easy. 
Kwangtung province, one of China’s "own big 
sources of supply, was being greedily gobbled 
up by the invaders. But there was still the 
vast province of Kiangsi, and by developing 
new mines in west Honan, well out of Japanese 
reach, China had been able to keep her own 


ducc urgently needed motor fuel. Four- 
fifths of the more urgent medical supplies that 
China needs arc now home-produced. 

Magnitude of China's Handicaps 

It is in locomotives, tractors, aircraft and 
motor-cars that China's war machine is so 
pitifully deficient. She has not yet the 
facilities to produce these war primaries, and 
she still has to rely on America and Britain 
for high-grade tools and steels, aviation 
spirit, and the heavier military equipment. 
The value of Jap-destroyed properties alone 
is put at £300,000,000 to £400,000,000. It is 
largely to replace these and their industries 
that industrialization of the western provinces 
was undertaken. The magnitude of the task 
would be best understood by the Russians, 
faced with a similar need when they trans¬ 
ferred vast war plants in the west to safe 
areas cast of the Volga. 

But, despite her new hospitals and public 
health centres, her agricultural stations and 
farm credit organizations China’s social and 
economic revival has been slower to operate 
than that of the more up-to-date Soviet 
Union. Her basic need—food for 450,000,000 
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souls—is almost as much a problem today as 
ever it was. Once again there rages with 
unabated fury in the Honan province, bor¬ 
dering the north-eastern battle-front, one of 
the worst famines in China's recorded his¬ 
tory. The blighted area is approximately 
20,000 square miles, and some of the wofst 
stricken districts are along the Yellow River, 
near Chengchow, only ten miles from the 
Japanese lines. 

" I saw,” says a vivid dispatch from a 
Times correspondent, “ train after train en¬ 
crusted with humanity which was huddled on 
the slippery roofs of the cars . . . They were 
jammed between the cars, and many fell 
from (he speeding trains." Weakened by 
seven months of starvation diet of millet 
husks, straw, cotton seeds, slimy weeds, and 
even the bark of trees, a million people in 
Honan are facing an epidemic of cholera and 
dysentery. But worse: before the harvest 
can relieve the situation, stales the Provincial 
Governor, Li Pci-Chi, millions of destitute 
Chinese will die unless aid speedily arrives. 

Yet with problems of this magni¬ 
tude spiking her war effort, China 
manfully fights on. No expense was 
spared by Japan in equipping the forces 
she sent against her peaceable foe. Bui 
China's Army, raised from a German- 
trained nucleus of troops equipped 
with pikes and spears, has only in the 
last five or six years even approached 
the efficiency of modern-trained and 
-armed troops. For years peasant 
soldiers, fed on a handful of rice oi 
millet, performed astounding feats ol 
endurance against a soundly-trained 
well-led, admirably-equipped enemy 
Incomplete in everything except in¬ 
fantry, it was man-power alone that 
saved China from destruction. 

Rut slowly, inevitably, Marshal 
Chiang has been building up an in¬ 
creasingly formidable force of all arms. 
Nearly 200 divisions, though poorly 
armed, were in the field a year after 
the Japs had consolidated (heir coastal 
conquests. Now the Chinese army 
numbers well over 300 divisions ; 
5,000,000 soldiers hold a battle-line 
1,500 miles long, and reserve and train¬ 
ing units are at full strength with a 
further 15,000,000 men. Japanese 


strong points and garrisons are constantly 
harassed by nearly a million stubborn 
guerillas, widely disposed. Over 600,000 regu¬ 
lar troops operate in organized bands on the 
enemy’s side of the long irregular battle-front. 
Completely without a military tradition a few 
years ago, the whole Chinese population now 
accepts military training as part of its very 
life. Seven years of total war and Jap 
domination of a third of the population have 
turned the most peace-loving people in the 
world into a nation whose army training now 
begins at school. 

And behind her huge armies of fully- 
trained soldiers are 50,000,000 able-bodied 
men of military age. Japan's total falls 
short of this by at least four-fifths. This fact, 
with the present casualty ratio of one Jap 
to one Chinaman, must be a prospect thai 
is anything but rosy to the military chiefs 
in Tokyo. 

For it must inevitably spell defeat when 
China’s new factories are at lop production ; 
when American and British war industries 
can fill all the gaps ; and Japanese man¬ 
power, now sprawled throughout the whole 
of the Pacific area, becomes stretched to 
exhaustion point. 




I 



Floods Add to China’s Wartime Load of Trouble 


G REAT floods in the Chinese province of 
Honan drove some 3,000,000 people 
from their homes in August 1942. The 
Chinese Government, the Y.W.C.A. and 
relief agencies did all in their power to 
alleviate the sufferings of the starving 
refugees; clinics, hostels, equipment and, 
above all, food, reduced the misery of 
thousands. In May 1943 the Honan Relief 
Committee sent to Loyang over 30,000 bags 
of cereals for distribution. At Sian spin¬ 
ning-wheels were provided. I, Refugees 
bring in spun thread in exchange for cotton 
wool. 2, This photograph tells its own ter¬ 
rible story. 3, Left to right, Pres. Lin Sen of 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR 

by Capt. Norman Macmillan, M.C., A.F.C. 


ground crews, discomfort in the tossing High, 
of aircraft passing through the turbulent air; 
but these things are all swept aside by military 
necessity, and the air war goes on while the 
front line troops maintain their uncomfort¬ 
able positions and arc stuck by mud. 

In the Far Fast a new offensive has begun. 



initiated by General MacArlhur. It is an 
offensive designed apparently with the main 
object of securing more air bases throughout 
the chains of islands that lie scattered upon 
the tropic seas between Australia, China and 
Japan. In those vast seas any advance to 
rcconqucst demands imperatively the posses¬ 
sion of full air cover. 

For by possession of that air cover trans¬ 
port aircraft can operate to carry supplies to 
tho forward troops, to provide them with 
arms and ammunition, food, water, medical 
supplies, hospitals, Red Cross tender aircraft. 
Without superior air power the rcconqucst of 
the lost lands of the Far Fast might become 
interminable. But when we have, as we now 
have in steadily growing measure, air super¬ 
iority over the Japanese, the ability of the 
yellow race to maintain its hold upon the 
lands it has overrun diminishes with every 
fresh blow that United Nations’ air power 
strikes. Each forward move of the ground 
forces in concert with the unified plan of air, 
sea and land operations brings into the 
realm of the United Nations territory 
wherein new air bases can be sited, and wrests 
bases for their air forces from the Japanese. 

At the moment, this process has taken its 
**■ first forward movement, and during this 
period is fraught with many difficulties ; but 
as the process continues the power of the 
United Nations will steadily expand, while 
that of the Japanese will continually contract • 

for, as the Japanese are forced northward, a 
zone will be reached wherein the islands 


A fter the conquest of North Africa and way for a further advance. There was no 
/\ the capture of the Italian islands of such force. They had not foreseen the demand 
Pantclleria, Lampedusa and Lampionc and for that reason it could not be met. 
in the Sicilian Narrows, a strange hush Now the United Nations’ armies have 

descended upon military operations over all come to a temporary halt—faced, as the 
Europe. While the aralies waited, and German armies were faced, by a sea crossing 
doubtless while new dispositions were being (an j j n R uss j a by a vast plain whose charac- 
made, the war in the air continued with un- teristres presented problems as great and 
diminished fury and, indeed, in some areas g ravc a j those presented by the sea). And, in 
of operation, with increasing power. thc s j m jlar circumstances which they have to 

face, the United Nations are possessed of a 


Intensive attacks were made upon the 
Italian peninsula from 
Leghorn southwards; ■ 
upon thc islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia. 

The smashing blows 
of Bomber Command 
upon the industrial • 

towns of the Ruhr and .. V 

Rhine descended with ' fj X 
shorter pauses be- A 

tween each raid, 

Repeatedly, day after 

^K 

news bulletins stated 
that the principal news 
thc thc 

There could be 

no better illustration 'W 9 

of thc cardinal princi- W( 

pie air, 

in 

pause, 
on the I 

offensive, and must 
continue upon thc 
offensive 

Thc men who fly 
never let up. From 

May 1 1, 1940, BofT.bc T the much-bombed Ita 
Command has never left. »nd the outline 

ceased to maintain its .. ...... . 

offensive against Germany and German- powerful Allied strategic air force whose 
occupied Europe. It may have had to miss a blows grow mightier with each passing month, 
night now and again on account of weather, preparing the way for the next onward move 
But that is all. The battle waged by Bomber of thesurfaccforces.sothat, tn effect, the grand 
Command is continuous, and will continue offensive role never ceases by day or night, 
without cessation until the war ends. Thc while this air pressure continues from 
work of this Command may prove to be, Britain( f ronl North Africa, from Malta, 
ultimately, when thc whole history of this j- rom a j rcru ft carriers, from Russia, beating 
long and widespread air war can be calmly | jke sts upon t h e long, indented line 
assessed, the classic example of the employ- of , hc Gcrman-ltalian 
ment of air power. military.pcrimctcr, thc 


U.S. THUNDERBOLT, piloted by 2nd Lt. J. Fotter, w». recently tingled 


Five 20-mm. shell* 
Its pilot managed to 

Photo, V,S. Official 


f German fighters, 
of the aircraft, 
md and crash-land. 


out for attack over France by 
ploughed into the right wing < 
fly the damajed plane to Englai 




Fortress-Eye View of a Raid on the Ruhr 



U.S. FLYING FORTRESSES’ FIRST DAYLIGHT ATTACK ON THE RU HR was carried out on June 22, 1943. At Hula a big synthetic rubber factory 
—the second largest of its kind in Germany—received a devastating weight of bombs, no part of the target escaping damage. This photograph, taken 
from a Fortress at the height of the raid, shows one of the attacking planes. At bottom right, great clouds of smoke and columns of flame almost 
obscure the whole of the target area. PAGE 1 19 rhoto . UniUJ Stain Official 



How Russia Trains Her Mighty Reserve Armies 



RUSSIAN RECRUITS include all type* 
of worker*. Above, a group arriving for 
military training. Below, after training. 


TAKING ITS FIRST OBSTACLE during a practice te*t, this Soviet tank is watched by Red 
Army men undergoing intentive training in tank warfare. The Inscription on the turret 
reads: "Crush the Fascist viper I" Great battles, involving formidable numbers of tanks, 
were taking place N. and S. of the Kursk salient from July 5, IHJ. 


eager to fight for his country. 


FIGHTING POWER OF THE 
U.S.S.R. has grown to gigantic 
dimensions since that fateful 
l June 22. 1*41, when Hitler 

treacherously marched into 
I Russia. Now, while Germany 
is experiencing a shortage of 
man-power reserves, Russian re¬ 
inforcements are being continu¬ 
ally brought up to the fighting 
fronts, equipped with the most 
effective means of destroying 
the enemy. The Soviet war 
industry is not only able to re¬ 
place considerable material 
losses, but, with the help of 
Britain and America, to keep 
the Red Army—with its constant 
influx of recruits—supplied with 
an ever-increasing flow of arma¬ 
ments. Above, young Russians 
receiving their first lesson in 
bayonet fighting, for which the 
Red Army is mightily renowned. 
Left, under the guidance of keen 
instructors, trainees carrying 
full kit are being toughened by 
arduous marching - drill in 
column of fours. 

Photos. Pictorial Press, Exclusive to 
Th« Waa Illustrated 
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Egypt Salutes Flags of Thirty-Four Allied Nations 



NATIONS DAY IN EGYPT was celebrated in Cairo and Alexandria on June 14, 1943 by impressive parades. In Cairo S,000 troops, sailors 
and members of the women’s Services took part, while R.A.F. fifhter squadrons swooped low ovor the city to salute the flags of 34 Allied nations. Top, 
soldiers bearing their national flags halt at the saluting base ; the salute was taken by Gen. Sir H. Maitland Wilson, C.-in-C. Middle East Forces. Lower 
photo, Army detachments march along the promenade at Alexandria, PAGE 1 2 I Photos, British Official: Crown Copyright 







THE HOME FRONT 


scrap iron and paper Establishment of hundreds 
of War Savings Groups. Welfare work for A.T.S., 
A.A. units, W. A.A.F.sand Home Guard, etc. . . . 
What a list! And the etc. at the end covers a 
multitude of good things and deeds 

by E. Royston Pike I ondon Transport was ten years old on 

■ L ' July I. Thfc is not the place to give the 

T wo years have passed since the great been reborn and has resumed its rightful history of the huge organization-it is the 
blitz ended in 1941. Now it is the place in the life of the nation. Without the greatest urban transport system in the world 
Germans whose Civil Defence forces countrywomen—in particular the 300,000 —which does for Londoners what was 
arc being stretched to the utmost ; and their included in the 6,000 Women's Institutes— formerly done by 5 railways, 17 tramways 
plight (on their own confession, as made by this could not have happened ; it was they and 136 bus and coach undertakings but 
war reporters who have visited the Ruhr, who had made the miracle possible. The at least we may recall some of the wartime 
Cologne and other sorely battered cities of high-light of the Conference was a surprise achievements ot the London Passenger 
. 5 7. .- -i-.i .U.„__.. 1.1 Transnort Board. An unco-ordinatcd system 


the Reich) is so terrible that one would visit from the Queen, 

think that, as Miss Ellen Wilkinson put it 

the other day, “ either the Germans must Today (she said) our 

hit back at us or confess to the world that ^ u "5,, me Th- r 'Jri? 


Today (she said) our villages are sadly empty 
The young men are away fighting for the land they 


.1,1 dock at us or con,css to me wu..u ma. |ov< . The gir l,. tooT are at their war-work, 
Bomber Command can make rubble Ol an( j ^ „ rcat responsibility of carrying on rests 
their vital industries while they are helpless with tht ol(ler women . How gallantly they are 
to do more than defend themselves.” So doing this, shouldering every sort of job with such 
far the Germans have not renewed their a grand and cheerful spirit, and planning and 


** blitz ” ; quite a number of our coast 
towns have been visited by hit-and-run 
raiders, and (according to German accounts) 
Hull has been severely attacked. 

But there is plenty of sound and fury 
in the enemy camp ; and Gocbbels 
and his propagandists are trying to 
bolster the morale on their own 
home front by blood-curdling 
threats of what they are going to do 
to us before many weeks have passed. 

A LToc, ether, then, it was not 
inopportune that the House of 
Commons should debate the state 
of our Civil Defence organization. 

Opening the debate on June '30, 

Miss Wilkinson, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Home 
Security, viewed the question as one 
of the amount of insurance that 
we should carry against the possi¬ 
bility and, indeed, the probability, 
of the Nazis carrying out their 
threats. As regards the Civil De¬ 
fence general services, the insurance 
today falls below that of its peak 
in 1941. although the insurance 
against fire is considerably higher. 

In the whole-time personnel the 
C.D. establishment has been cut by 
about a third in the last twelve 
months, and further cuts arc to be 
made before very long. So far as 
possible whole-time personnel are 
being replaced by part-timers, but 
already there are rather more than 
ten part-timers to one whole-timer ; 
to make up the rota, about three F)REC 
part-timers arc required for every a P «tr 
whole-timer relieved. It is remark- pump, 
able how much the whole-time 
personnel arc doing to help the war 
effort in their stand-by periods. They have 
helped in salvage work, the clearance 6f debris, 
and in harvesting, while the women have 
given a great deal of clerical help to the local 
authorities—among other things, they wrote 
out millions of the new ration books recently 
issued—and they have also assisted in the 
running of day nurseries and maternity and 
child-welfare clinics. 

While a raid is on, Miss Wilkinson continued, 
the biggest single problem is fir*. Photographs 
from Germany have shown that it is not only the 
fire inflicted during the raid which does damage, 
but insignificant bombs which get lodged in gutters, 
and little pieces of phosphorus which cause blazes 
after the raid is over. But our precautions against 


praying for the day when their dear ones come 
home again ! 

Sometimes, when I go through our villages and 



FIREGUARDS' NEW WEAPON, tha “ whaelbarrow pump," It 
a petrol-driven appliance intended to replace the familiar stirrup 
pump. Several have alreadr been sent to important target areas. VVlHAT are the actual earnings Ol 
A crew of two men and a woman it shown with their new Tv those engaged in industry at 
machine, ready for action. / Mo. K.y t >on< , he preS ent time ? Every siv months 

look at the gardens, so full of colour as well as the Ministry of L.abour and National 
of vegetables, 1 think of the hard work that goes Service sends out a questionnaire to some 
to the making of them, and of Kipling's lines : 55,000 employers. The latest inquiry was 

Our England is a garden, and such gardens made in January last, and the results have 
are not made just been published. The figures relate to 

By saying ‘‘How Beautiful! " and sitting those employed in a number of the most 
in the shade. important industries—textiles, clothing, food. 

No, indeed, you country-folk have allowed drink and tobacco, building, transport, 
yourselves no sitting in the shade. . . . public utility services and Government 

industrial establishments—but do not include 
A no what sort of work have the Women s coal-mining, agriculture, railways, merchant 
Institutes been doing ! In their last report shipping, the distributive trades, catering, 
there is a list of activities showing that ten an j domestic service. The average earnings 


Transport Board. An unco-ordinatcd system 
of transport could never have laced, without 
serious risk of breakdown, the tremendous 
difficulties which the Board has successfully 
surmounted. Among its war tasks are the 
training of 6,000 employees as specialists 
in air-raid work, the construction of shelters 
for passengers and staff, the blacking-out of 
thousands of vehicles, the evacuation of 
450,000 children, the conversion of the fleet 
of express coaches into ambulances, the 

_development of a system of road 

spotters to warn drivers of imminent 
danger from aircraft, the provision 
of sleeping accommodation and the 
making of feeding arrangements at 
79 Underground stations for those 
seeking shelter during air raids. (As 
many as 160,000 men, women and 
children found shelter in the Tubes 
at one time.) 

Throughout the ten years Lord Ash- 
field has presided as the Board's chair¬ 
man (as for many years before 1933 he 
presided over the “ Underground ” 
group of companies). Associated with 
him until 1940 was Frank Pick, who 
was not only a great man of business but 
a man with a fine artistic sense—as the 
posters which used to adorn the Tube 
stations in peacetime <|>ear eloquent 
witness. But while gladly acknowledg¬ 
ing the work of such ijien of superlative 
ability and achievement, let us not for¬ 
get the tens of thousands of employees 
who, in good weather and in bad, be¬ 
fore the blitz, during it, and since, have 
kept running the buses, the trams and 
trolley-buses, the Tubes and the local 
railways. And we must not forget to 
record the fact that many of them today 
are women. We have got quite used to 
women porters and ticket collectors ; 
and the " conductorettes "—among the 
best-paid of women war-workers—rival 
in their perky humour their predeces¬ 
sors, those Cockney friends of ours who 
have been telling the Germans and 
Italians to " pass along ”—without the 
sp," it " please." 


look at the gardens, so full of colour as well as 
of vegetables, I think of the hard work that goes 
to the making of them, and of Kipling’s lines : 

Our England is a garden, and such gardens 
are not made 

By saying "How Beautiful! " and sitting 
in the shade. 

No, indeed, you country-folk have allowed 
yourselves no sitting in the shade. . . . 

A no what sort of work have the Women’s 
Institutes been doing I In their last report 


Government departments arc very much 
in their debt. Here are some of the items: 


after the raid is over. But our precautions against Encouragement of schemes for the production 
fire are far superior to what they were two years 0 f vegetables, fruit, rabbits, poultry, pigs, etc. 
ago. The National Fire Service, consisting of 42 Help in the repair of rubber boots for agricultural 
large fire forces instead of, as formerly, 1,451 workers, and in the organization and supply of 


large fire forces instead of, as formerly, 1,451 
local brigades, is something of which the country 
can be really proud ; and there are, in addition, 
about five million fireguards. 

Somewhat earlier in the month the National 


part-time labour on the land. Hospitality for the 
Women's Land Army. Help in the school meals, 
cod-liver oil and fruit juice schemes. Adminis¬ 
tration of rural section of the Fruit Preservation 
Scheme. Production and collection of culinary 


Federation of Women's Institutes held their herbs also medicinal herbs. Making toys for 


conference at the Albert Hall in London. 
Mr. R. S. Hudson, Minister of Agriculture, 
addressed one of the sessions ; during the 
last four years, he said, the countryside has 


refugee children. Propaganda and educational 
work for diphtheria immunization and V.D. cam¬ 
paigns. Hospitality to American troops. Salvage of 
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in the last pay week of January 1943 of the 
6$ million workpeople covered by the returns 
received were as follows : 

Men, 21 years and over .. 114s. 5d. 

Youths and boys under 21 years .. 45s. od. 

Women, :8 years and over .. 59s od. 

Girls, under 18 years .. .. 32s. 3d. 

These are general averages, and it will be 
understood that they are affected by the 

fact that different industries with varying 
levels of wages were not represented in equal 
proportions in the returns received. And, of 
course, the actual figures for the different 
industries vary widely. 






Awarded the Little Bronze Cross—For Valour 


Maj. J. T. H. ANDERSON, V.C., D.S.O. 
Lad attacks on Lonfstop Hill, Tunisia, on 
April 23, 1943, and though wounded carried on 
and captured the position with a small force of 
men. Fee this he was awarded the V.C. He 
won the D.S.O. last May. 


Lt. W. A. SANDYS CLARKE, V.C. 

Dealt with two sniper posts single-handed 
during an enemy attack at Guiriat el Atach, 
Tunisia, on April 23, 1943, and recaptured 
three-quarters of the position before he was 
killed. He was posthumously awarded the V.C. 


Act. Capt. F. T. PETERS. V C., D.S.O., R.N. 
Completed an "enterpriseof desperate hazard" 
when his ship rammed and shattered the boom 
of Oran Harbour on Nov. 8, 1942. He was 
killed in an air-crash the same month. In 
addition to the V.C. he was awarded the 
American D.S.C. for his heroic exploit. 


2 Lt. MOANA-NUI-A-KI WA NGARIMU, V.C. 
This Maori officer led his men to capture a 
vital position on Tebaga Gap, Tunisia, on 
March 26, 1943. In a violent Nazi counter¬ 
attack " he was killed, on his feet, facing the 
enemy with his tommy-gun at his hip," and 
was posthumously awarded the V.C. 


■ - v . , 
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Maj. (temp. Lt.-Col.) 

LORNE M, CAMPBELL, V.C. 
Formed an important bridgehead for a 
brigade of the 51st (Highland) Division 
at Wadi Akarit. Tunisia, on April 6, 
1943, and subsequently captured some 
600 prisoners. He was awarded the 
V.C. for this gallant deed. 


SABADAR LALAHADUR THAPA, V.C., and HAVILDAR PARKASH SINGH, V.C. 

This valiant Gurkha officer (left) displayed remarkable leadership during crucial fighting at Wadi Akarit 
last April. He is seen being congratulated by H.M. the King after the latter had decorated him with 
the V.C. (the fifth to be awarded to a member of the Indian military forces in this war) in N. Africa in 
June 1943. Of the 8th Punjab Regt., Havildar Parkash Singh (right) earned his V.C. by great gallantry 
on Jan. 6 and 19, 1943, in hard fighting in the Mayu Peninsula, Burma. 

Photos. liritish OjQicia!: Crown Copyright, Indian UJJu ia.’. Ca'.kerin< lieil Daily Mirror hey stone, Neves Chronicle 





I WAS THERE/ 

How We Mastered the Infernal Magnetic Mine 

Hitler boasted of a “ secret weapon ” which would sink our ships and leave 
us guessing. The story (written specially for THE WAR ILLUSTRATED) 
of how a small party of R.N. personnel tackled this serious- challenge is 
here told in full, for the first time, by Lieut.-Commander John G. D Ouvry, 

D.S.O., R.N., of H.M.S. Vernon He received his decoration for the part 
he played on that occasion. Lieut.-Commander R. C. Lewis, R.N., also 
was awarded the D.S.O , and Chief Petty Officer Baldwin and Able Seaman 


Vearncombe the D.S.M. 

O N September 10, 1939—seven days after 
the outbreak of war—the steam 
vessel Magdepur was sunk in low 
water off Orford Ness. The casualty" was 
attributed to an enemy mine; and mine¬ 
sweepers stationed at Harwich wefc sent out 
to clear that area. For hours they swept, 
but no mines were forthcoming.. Later, 
another vessel was seriously damaged by a 
mysterious explosion while passing down 
the same channel. 

A significant fact came to light. The hull 
of this ship had not been pierced, yet the 
underwater explosion had been severe 
enough to put her machinery out of action. 
This suggested to the experts that a non- 
contact type of mine—magnetic, or acoustic, 
or actuated by some other means- was being 
used by the enemy. Casualties continued to 
occur round our coasts, usually at the 
entrance to big ports. By the first week of 
November it was apparent to the authorities 
that if the Germans could lay this mine in 
sufficient numbers in our seaways the result 
to this country would indeed be serious. 

On the night of November ai, 1939 German 
aircraft flew up the Thames and other estuaries, 
dropping into the water long cylindrical objects 
attached to parachutes. This, then, was the 
Nazis’ method -ur one of their methods-of 
depositing their infernal “secret weapon." As 
sne of the staff of the Mines Department of 
H.M.S. Vernon (the R.N. Torpedo and Mining 
School) I was awakened at t a m. the following day 
and instructed to catch the first available train from 
Portsmouth to London. I went direct to the 
Admiralty, where I was informed that I was 
required tp remain at immediate notice to endeavour 
to discover the type and mechanism of these mines. 
Speed in this task was of the very greatest import¬ 
ance, for our sea traffic was in danger of being 
brought to a standstill. 

Late that night, tired out with the strain bf 
hours of waiting, I went to a London hotel 
to sleep. 1 was wakened soon after midnight 
to receive an urgent message from the 
Admiralty irtstructing.me to return there at 
once. I did so, and met Lieut.-Commander 
Roger Lewis, R.N. He told me that aircraft 
had again flown over the Thames estuary, 
that night, and had dropped an object, 
probably a mine, off Shoeburyness. Low- 
water there was at 4.30 a.m., and it was.likcly 
that the mine would then be exposed. 

O ur orders were to locate it, attempt to 
render it * * safe,' ’ then collect it for further 
investigation at the Mine Experimental 
Department of H.M.S. Vernon, at Ports¬ 
mouth. Wc went by fast car to Southend, 
through the darkness and the rain. At 
Southend wc joined up with Commander 
Bowles, R.N., on the staff of the Naval 
Officer in Charge, Southend. We continued 
our journey to Shoeburyness, where Com¬ 
mander Maton (attached to the Experimental 
Department), who was to provide guides and 
all facilities, had already collected a small 
party of helpers. 

Together we headed seaward, filled with excited 
anticipation Guided by torches, we slithered 
for about 500 yards over slimy mud and sand. 
Occasionally we splashed knee-deep through pools. 
We strained our eyes in the darkness. Suddenly 
one of the guides, a private soldier who had seen 
the airborne object drop into the water in the 
early hours of the night, shouted, “ There it is t 
sir I " It was a very thrilling moment when the 
light from the torches, concentrated in the direction 
he indicated, revealed a glistening object -with 


(See illus. p. 779, vol. 6.) 

horns. It was our intention to carry out a pre¬ 
liminary examination, take flashlight photographs, 
then lash the mine down until the daylight low- 
water period, when we would do our best to render 
it “ safe." 

Lewis and I, having divested ourselves of 
melal items likely to influence the mechanism 
of the mine, approached it, leaving the re¬ 
mainder of the party in the rear. The ex¬ 
ternal fittings of the aluminium alloy cylinder 
—it was seven feet long and 26 inches in 
diameter—were secured by screw rings 
requiring a special type of pin-spanner to 
remove tflem. We took paper rubbings, to 
serve as patterns from which suitable tools 
(of non-magnetic metal) could be fashioned. 

If We Were Unlucky . . . 

Having lashed the mine securely and ob¬ 
tained our flashlight photographs, we set off 
back to our quarters. Confirmation that 
we really had found what we had been sent 
to look for came with the discovery of a 
parachute stretched out og the ruud : a 
parachute fitted with an automatic-release 
device which came into operation after the 
mine had entered the water. Lieut.-Cmdr. 
Lewis and 1 had a very early breakfast, but 
it was not until early afternoon that the state 
of the tide permitted us to return to the 
scene of operations. Petty Officer Baldwin 
and Able Seaman Vearncombe, who had been 
with me on previous expeditions, had now 
arrived from Portsmouth ; and soldiers with 
a caterpillar tractor waited inshore to cart off 
the mine as soon as we had finished. 

r 

Wc decided that Chief Petty Officer Baldwin and 
I should endeavour to remove the Vital fittings ; 
Lieut.-Cmdr. Lewis and Able Seaman Vearncombe 
to watch from what we considered to be a safe 
distance and make detailed notes of our actions 
and progress -for reference in case of accident. 
There was a possibility that the mine had devices 
other than the magnetic one, which added to ^ie 
hazard. If we were unlucky, the notes which the 
two'watchers had taken would be available for 
those who would have to deal with the next 
available specimen. 

I first tackled an aluminium fitting sealed 
with tallow. In order to use one of the 
special spanners which had been rushed 
through (by Cmdr. Maton) in the local 
workshops for us, it was necessary to bend 
clear a small strip of copper. That done, 
we were able to extract this first fitting. 
Screwed into its base, when we drew it clear, 
we found a small cylinder—obviously a 
detonator, for in the recess from which the 
fitting "had been withdrawn were disks of 
explosive. These 1 removed. This mysteri¬ 
ous fitting proved, to be a delay-action- 
bomb fu/e : it was necessary for the airman 
to tear off the copper strip referred to (before 
releasing his load) if bomb not mine was the 
requirement. 

Before we could proceed further we had 
to call on Lieut-Cmdr. Lewis and A.B. 
Vearncombe for assistance to coll the mine 
over, this being firmly embedded in the hard 
sand and held fast by the tubular horns. 
The fact that the mine did not, and was not 
intended to, float explains the non-success 
of our minesweepers in their efforts to secure 
a specimen. Lieut.-Cmdr. Lewis and A.B. 
Vearncombe from then onwards lent a hand 
with the stripping-down. Dr. Wood, Chief 
Scientist of the Mine Design Department, 
H.M.S. Vernon, arrived in time to witness 



H.M. THE KING lllten* to Lt--Cdr. Ouvry’i 
description as he inspefts a German magnetic 
mine (see accompanying text). Hitler’s 
** secret weapon ” bore the date If 18. 

Photo, Topical 

the later Stages. We were somewhat startled 
to discover yet another detonator and priming 
charge. Having ’ removed all the external 
fittings, we signalled for the caterpillar 
tractor, and soon had the mine ashore. 

We had a ahock—and a laugh when the shock 
wore ofl- before we had stowed away all the 
removed gadgets. We stopped for a breather on 
the foreshore, and one of the helpers carrying a 
rather heavy fitting put it down on a stone. It 
immediately commenced to tick noisily. The 
company dispersed like lightning I That most 
disturbing ticking, we presently discovered, came 
from clockwork mechanism within the heavy 
fitting ; actuated by pressure, it happened to 
rest on its starting spindle. This proved to be a 
delay-action device, designed to keep the mine 
safe until the clock setting had run ofl. 

N ext day the body of the mine and the 
components we had removed were sent to 
H.M.S. Vernon. When wc arrived there we 
were conscious of a somewhat tense atmo¬ 
sphere. The complete specimen had been 
locked up in a laboratory outside which 
stood a sentry with fixed bayonet. Respon¬ 
sibility for further investigation—searching 
of the actual interior—now passed to Dr. 
Wood and his two assistants; Mr. W. F. B. 
Shaw and Mr. H. W. K. Kelly. These experts 
worked on into the night, until they had laid 
bare the final secret of this destructive device. 
They found in the mine’s interior an intricate 
and beautifully made piece of electro¬ 
magnetic apparatus ; this, actuated by the 
passage above it of a steel hull, would fire 
a detonator which in turn would "set off" 
the 660 lb. of high explosive packed into the 
forepart of the 1,130-lb. mine. It was not 
long before a counter-measure was devised ; 
our metal-hulled ships were fitted with de¬ 
gaussing coils—anti-magnetic cables—which 
rendered Hitler's “secret weapon" innocuous. 





/ Was There !■ 



I Was One of the Nine Who Came Back 

The closing scene in the glorious stand of the 155th Field Battery RA. on 
Feb. 26, 1943, in Tunisia, was briefly described in page 77 of THE 
WAR ILLUSTRATED by one of the nine survivors who got back to the 
British lines. The conclusion of Gunner Bryce's story (contained in a 
letter to his wife! appears here, by arrangement with the News Chronicle. 


W hen wc were finished at last I found 
myself alone and surrounded by 
Germans on all sides. It was dark. A 
miracle happened and it poured with rain, 
making it pitch-black so that you could not 
see in front of you. 

Some Germans passed within one yard 
of me. My only means of getting away was 
to crawl through a river, over a field (Germans 
occupying this spot), and then over a road 
where German tanks were spaced every 20 
yards apart. After taking four hours to crawl 
through the river (I was so weary l nearly 
fell asleep lying in it) I came to the road where 
the tanks were. 

My heart was in my mouth as I slowly 
began to wriggle across the road with both 
the sentries on each tank looking at me. To 
me it seemed ages before reaching the other 
side, although it was only four yards wide. 
Kvery second I expected one of them to take 
a shot at me. After getting across the road I 
rolled in a ditch on the other side. Another 
four yards on I had to cross a single railway 
track which, being higher up, was more 
exposed. 

That was also quite a job, as the stones 


spot I had been in on the other side of the 
road. I thought I was sure to be spotted, but 
my luck held. 

Getting over the road and the railway was 


many wild dogs (Arab ones) start howling 
that I decided to keep going during daytime. 

This I did and after four days—from Friday 
till Tuesday—I arrjved at our base, just a 
bit worn out, dirty, etc., but after a wash, 
shave and some food was as right as rain 
again. Luckily I had my water-bottle with me 
and a bar of chocolate- which kept me going 
those four days (the chief thing 1 missed was 
a nice cup of tea). 

I’ll always remember on the Sunday after¬ 
noon around dinner-time I laid down to rest 


a hell cf a job, as my clothes were squelching and, a bit peckish, thought-of you back home 
with mud and water every time 1 moved, and pictured you just having dinner—and all 
Anyway, after the railway, 1 continued crawl- the lovely dishes I could be eating, 
ing in the stream until the dark blacked me | wcn t over several lots of ranges before 
out (it was only the pitch-black night and sighting our base. At first it was very dis- 
rain that enabled me to do it). I was able heartening to keep on seeing more hills in 
then to get up and start hiking to the nearest f ront 0 f you after you had just climbed one, 
mountains. I thought once up in them 1 b u t when I looked down on the spot I was 
would be fairly safe. making for 1 moved quicker than at any 

1 did intend to lay up during daytime and other time. That first night in the hills I ‘felt 
move by night, making for a British base like crying when I thought of all our fellow* 
about 40 miles away. Anyway, during that who are now missing. They were very brave 
night, clambering over rocks, etc., made so and didn't care two pins. 

A Norwegian Girl, I Was a Slave in Poland 

Dreadful conditions are imposed on Norwegian boys and girls, between 
the aget of 14 and 18, sent by the Nazis to work on the land in Poland. 

Here Kari, who recently escaped to the safety of Sweden, tells her own 
grimly pathetic story. 


r nder German pressure I was weak 
enough to join the Quisling Youth 
Service in Oslo. 1 soon found out 


which the track lay on were all loose (a couple what type of organization it was, and tried stantly under the observation of Nazi 

did roll down and it sounded to me like the to get out of it. My punishment was an “fuehrerinner,” or girl leaders, there was no 

world crumbling). While halfway over the order to work in Germany. In June of last .opportunity to escape from the train as wc 

track a Very light shot up—right from the year 1 left Oslo, with about 40 other girls went through Sweden. On arrival in Poznan 


who had also “volunteered” for German 
land work. Wc did not go to Germany, 
however, but to Poznan in Poland. Con¬ 
stantly under the observation of Nazi 
“fuehrerinner,” or girl leaders, there was no 


SIOI NSIM, NORTHERN TUNISIA, seen* of the ISSch Field Battery’s glorious resistance in February 1943, which has been described as one of the 
most gallant actions in the Battle of Tunisia. Ounner Bryce (whose portrait appears in page 77) tells his dramatic story in the accompanying text 
Taken just N. of Sidi Nsir, near Beja, the above photograph shows a knocked-out German tank, one of the many used by the enemy in overpowering 
force to crush the heroic British defence. PAGE 1 25 Photo , British Official 



I Was There ! 


we round nine camps Tor Norwegian boys and 
girls, but 1 was sent farther afield w ith 18 others 
to a camp about 20 miles from Rosshdhe. 

We were led into a school budding which was 
filled with beds, with straw mattresses and one 
blanket. We were afterwards issued witli working 
clothes, and set to work almost immediately filling 
in trenches. Our day began at 4.30 n.m , when 
we had breakfast consisting of skimmed milk soup, 
ersatz coffee, and two pieces of bread. Then 
followed a Nazi parade, after which work began. 
We had just a short time for a inner of vegetable 
soup and potatoes, and after we finished work at 
6 o'cfock we were given a similar meal. Once a 
week we got meat, but never any fish. We were 
made to go to bed at 8.30, but it was almost 
impossible to sleep because of the rats, which ran 
over the beds all night, and the bugs and lice. 

I ATf.R in the year wc worked in the fields 
and never had any free time for ourselves, 
with the exception of Sundays. One evening 
a friend and I met a Polish boy, but he was 
afraid of us at first because he thought we 
were German. Wc soon convinced him of 
his mistake, and went with him to his home, 
where we learned that the Poles’ rations 
consisted of five pounds of potatoes a week, 
a small amount of bread, and no milk. We 
crept back to the camp thinking that our 
iHegal visit had not been noticed, but a girl 
Nazi heard about it, and both of us were 
confined to our room for 14 days. Wc had 
three meals a day. But each of them con¬ 
sisted only of dry bread, ersatz coffee and 
unpccled potatoes. We heard afterwards 
that, because of what wc had done, collective 
punishment was imposed on the whole camp, 
the girls being set to work to dig field latrines 
after their normal day's work. 

After the 14 days' punishment was up I 
was ill, and laid up for a week with a high 
fever ; but no doctor came nor was any 


attention paid to me. When I was well again 
it was decided that my friend and I should be 
separated, and I was sent to another camp, at 
Pappclhausen, where there were 17 others 
living in a rat-infested school building. 
There was no paraffin for the lamps and after 



GEOFFREY HOSFIELD, ]0-y«ar-old M.r- 
chant Navy engineer, returning to England 
from a Calcutta hospital, was suffering from 
spinal injuries and was encased from hips to 
shoulders in plaster of Paris. His voyage was 
almost over when his ship was torpedoed in 
the Atlantic at midnight. In spite of his ter¬ 
rible handicap Hosfield helped to lower a 


boat, but this subsequently turned over and 


he swam back to the sinking ship. The last 


boat was just pulling out, but he managed to 
reach it before the doomed ship finally sank. 


wc had finished our work wc had to sit about 
in the darkness. We repeatedly had lectures 
on Quisling, and sometimes were sent to the 
nearest town to hear lectures on Hitler and 
his new order. 

Wc Norwegians were strictly forbidden to 
speak to the Jews and Poles who were also 
working on the land, and we were told that 
if any of them failed to salute us when they 
saw us we had to report the matter. But 
none of us ever did that. If any of them 
were late for the parade in the morning they 
were beaten with sticks. They nearly all 
lived in the near-by farms, the owners of which 
had been torn away from their families and 
sent to other parts of the country. These 
workers received no pay and worked 11 hours 
a day. The Polish children went to German 
schools, but they were not allowed even to 
speak with the German children there. 

I was sent to Poznan shortly afterwards for an 
operation for appendicitis. Then I was sent back 
to work too soon, and became seriously ill and was 
in hospital for another two months. When I 
returned to the camp it was bitterly cold. We 
had no extra clothes, and we could not have done 
much work in the fields, anyway, because of the 
snow So work stopped for the time being, 
although the Poles and Jews were made to go out 
in the usual way. I had to visit the hospital again 
one day, and a young Pole came with me, both 
of us in the charge of a Nazi. But the Pole had 
no money to pay his hospital fees, so they sent 
him back On the way he died. 

Then I was fold that because of my illness 
I might go home to Norway for a month's 
leave. I went to Oslo, and at the end of the 
time was summoned to return to Poland. 
As the train passed through Sweden, however, 
I was able to evade the Nazi leaders and 
jump off the train. 1 gave myself up to the 
Swedish authorities, and now (it seems like 
Heaven !) I am at last safe from the Nazis. 


IUNE 23. Wednesday. 1,390th day 

Air.—Spena. Italian naval base, raided 
by Lancasters returning from N. Africa 
to England. 

Mediterranean. —Pozzallo (Sicily) at¬ 
tacked by Malta-based fighter-bombers ; 
Catania attacked by Wellingtons. 

Pacific.— Macassar, Jap base in Celebes, 
attacked by Allied bombers. 

IUNE 24. Thursday 1.391st day 

Air. —Elberfeld, W. half of Wuppertal 
(Ruhr), heavily raided. 

Mediterranean. —Sedes airfield. 6 
miles S. of Salonika, attacked by Liberators. 
Targets in Sardinia attacked by 300 
bomber-fighter force. 

IUNE 25. Friday 1.392nd day 

Air.—Bochum-Geftenkirchen (Ruhr) 

district very heavily bombed by R.A.F. 

Mediterranean. —Messina (Sicily) bat¬ 
tered by more than 100 Flying Fortresses. 
Naples again raided by R A.F. 

U.S.A.—Kiska (Aleutians) subjected to 
six U.S. air attacks. 

General.—H.M. the King arrived back 
in England (by air) from N. Africa. 

IUNE 26, Saturday 1.393rd day 

Mediterranean. —Naples target for 
concentrated R.A.F. night assault. 

Burma. —Jap positions near Kalemyo 
attacked by R.A.F. Blenheims ; U.S. 
bombers raided targets N. of Shwebo. 

U.S.A. —U.S. bombers made seven 
attacks on Kiska (Aleutians). 

IUNE 27. Sunday 1.394th day 

Mediterranean. —Eleusis and Hassani 
airfields, near Athens, pounded by U.S. 
bombers. Malta-based aircraft attacked 
Gerbmi airfield. Sicily. Wellingtons 
attacked San Giovanni in toe of Italy. 

U.S.A. —Hammering of Kiska (Aleu¬ 
tians) continued with six attacks by U.S. 
aircraft. 

IUNE 21. Monday 1.395th day 

Air. —St. Nazaire U-boat base bombed, 
and airfield of Beaumont le Rogar. Cologne 
heavily bombed (M7th attack), also 
Hamburg. 

Mediterranean. —Leghorn. N. Italy, 
subjected to concentrated nine-minute 
attack. Reggio di Calabria and Messina 
bombed. 

Australasia. —Darwin received its 56th 
Jap raid. 

Burma. —Akyab attacked by R.A.F. 

Wellingtons 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


JULY 3. Saturday 1.400th day 

Air.—Kalk and Duetz. Cologne indus¬ 
trial districts, bombed ; Hamburg and 
Ruhr targets also attacked. 


JUNE 29. Tuesday 1.396th day 

Air .—Le Mans (France) attacked by 
large force of Fortresses. 

Mediterranean. —C omiio airfield 
(Sicily) attacked by Malta-based fighter- 
bombers ; Messina (Sicily) bombed. 

IUNE 30. Wednesday 1,397th day 

Mediterranean.—Palermo aod air¬ 
fields in Sicily attacked by Fortresses ; 
Cagliari (Sardinia) bombed. 

Australasia. —Americans landed at 
Nassau Bay. nr. Salamaua. New Guinea. 
Trobriand and Woodlark Islands. N.E. of 


General.—Mr. Churchill received Free¬ 
dom of the City of London at the Guild¬ 
hall ; in his speech he predicted heivy 
fighting in Mediterranean and elsewhere 
'* before the leaves of autumn fall." Award 
announced of Viscounty to Field-Marshal 
Sir A. Wavell, Viceroy-designate of India. 

JULY I, Thursday 1.398th day 

Mediterranean.— Pal er mo (Sicily) 
and Cagliari (Sardinia) bombed ; Biscari 
airfield attacked by Malta-based fighters. 

Australasia. —Viru Hsrbour. New 

Georgia, captured by Americans. 


Mediterranean.— Sardinian and Sicilian 
airfields bombed. 

Australasia. —Allied warships, sup¬ 
ported by dive-bombers, bombarded 
Wickham Anchorage. Vangunu Island, in 
New Georgia. Jap raids on Nassau Bay 
and Bens Bens (New Guinea) : Kendari 
(Celebes) heavily raided by Liberators ; 
Kupang (Timor) attacked by medium 
bombers. Australians and U.S. forces 
linked up in New Guinea. 

U.S.A.— Kiska (Aleutians) again bombed 
by U.S. aircraft. 


New Guinea, and Rendova Island, in New 
Georgia group of Solomons, occupied. 
Munda, on New Georgia Island, bom¬ 
barded from Rendova. from the sea and 
from the air. Allied warships shelled 
Vila on Kolombangara Island, and Faisi 
(Shortland Islands). Darwin raided by 27 
Jap bombers. 


IULY 2. Friday 1.399th day 

Mediterranean. —Trapani (S i c i I y). 

Olbia (Sardinia). and Castelvetrano 
(Sicily) bombed. Airfields of Lecce. Grot- 
taglic and San Pancrazio (Italy) bombed 
Australasia?— American troops landed 
on Vangunu Island, and captured Vura. 


JULY 4. Sunday 1.401st day 

Air .—Le Mans. Nantes and U-boat base 
of La Pallice (France) attacked by U.S. 
Fortresses. 

Mediterranean.— Smart British land- 
forces raided airfields in Crete at night 
destroying aircraft on the ground, before 
withdrawing safely. 


★ -==- —Fta sh-backx 


General. —General Sikorski, Polish 

Prime Minister and C.-in-C., among 18 


1940 June 26. Russians bombed Bucarest, 

June 23. Mr. Churchill announced Ploesti and Constanzo (Rumania). 


people killed in a Liberator which crashed 
just after~leaving Gibraltar. 


Britain to fight on. 

June 24. French armistice with 
Italy signed. 

June 25. Hostilities in France 


June 30. Germans captured Lwow 
(Poland). 

July 3. Palmyra (Syria) captured by 
British. 


IULY 5, Monday 1,402nd day 

Air.— Announced first air train (fully- 
loaded glider) to cross any ocean towed 
from Canada to Britain by a plane of R.A.F. 
Transport Command. 


c eased. 

June 28. Gen. de Gaulle recognized 
as " Leader of all Free French¬ 
men." 

July I. Announced French Govern¬ 
ment established itself at Vichy. 
Jersey and Guernsey taken over 
by Germans. 

July 3. French warships in British 
ports taken over. 

July 4. Italians occupied Kassala 
and Gallabat on Sudan frontier. 

July 5. Pitain Government broke off 
diplomatic relations with Britain. 

1941 

June 23. Germans crossed River 
Bug (Poland). 

June 24. Germans took Brest- 
Litovsk, Kaunas and Vilna. 


July 4. General Gazzera, supreme 
commander of remaining Italian 
forces in Abyssinia, surrendered. 

July 5. Germans claimed to have 
reached River Dnieper (Russia). 

1942 

June 24. British withdrew from 
Solium and Sidi Omar to Mersa 
Matruh (Egypt). 

June 25. Russians evacuated 
Kupiansk, S.E. of Kharkov. 

June 27. Mr. Churchill arrived back 
in London after week of con¬ 
ferences in U.S.A. 

June 29. Mersa Matruh evacuated 
by our troops. 

July I. Sebastopol captured by the 
Germans. 


Australasia. —Allied warships bom¬ 
barded Bairoko Harbour (New Georgia) 
and Vila Harbour (Kolombangara Island). 
American forces landed at Rice Anchorage. 
New Georgia Island, and at Zanana. near 
Munda. after American warships had 
shelled Jap bases on both sides of Kula 
Gulf. 

Russian Front. —Germans launched 
offensive in Kursk, Orel and Bielgorod 
sectors ; 586 German tanks and 203 air¬ 
craft disabled or destroyed. 

JULY 6. Tuesday 1,403rd day 

Australasia. —Japs suffered consider¬ 
able damage in naval battle in Kula Gulf 
(Solorpons). Announced chat Americans 
captured Vangunu Island. 

Mediterranean. —Gerblni airfield 
(Sicily) pounded by Liberators. Palermo 
bombed by Wellingtons. 

Russian Front. —433 more German 
tanks ind 217 aircraft damaged or des¬ 
troyed by Russians. Enemy made slight 
advances in Bielgorod srea. 




A t the time of 
writing the 
Second Front 
has not been launched 
—at least there has 
been no invasion of 




considerably higher 
than the correspond¬ 
ing assessments made 
in 19l4and 1923.even 
when corrected lor 
differences in cost of 


the Continent, which is what is meant, f T onei.y indeed is the life of the men and living, and it is noteworthy that the billeting 
understand, by the phrase we so often sec women in khaki who man our A.A. charge allowable against the highest-paid 
scribbled on the walls or above those oh and searchlight sites all over the oouwtry ; Civil Servant is only 21s. This evidence of the 
so ancient photographs in the railway car- and good is it to know that a regular dis- Treasury's solicitude for its own people is 
riage! But quite a number of people scent tribution of books is now being made to supported by the fact that in making up the 
to be expecting it duilv, almost hourly, scores of the more isolated stations. More cx-Civil Servant conscript's pay there is no 
June 22 was the dale given out by the than fifty library vans arc now in use. driven deduction in respect of emoluments in kind. 
Germans a short time ago as being that on for the most part by volunteers wearing the 

which we were going to attack them. But red triangle of the Y.M.C.A. The vans arc T\ the estimate of the soldier's cost of living 
when the anniversary of Hitler's invasion of equipped with an initial stock of 1,000 the item " accommodation " works out 
Russia came and went, “the day” was volumes; and a typical day’s run entails at 12s. a week. As Capt. Grenfell says. “ it 
moved on to July 3. That day too has gone calling at ten sites on a 70-mile tour and scents rather high rent to levy on men living 
by • but if the German prophets are at all distributing 150 books. Seventy per cent of under water in a submarine or on a long 
like our own they will have swaHowed their the books borrowed arc Wild West and Atlantic patrol in an aircraft, to say nothing 
disappointment with a perfectly good grace, detective yarns, but there arc often some of those drifting about on a raft, in a rubber 

dinghy, or sleeping under a ground 
sheet on land. For the wealthier 
officer the place on the raft or in 
the dinghy is naturally more expen¬ 
sive, tlte charge being in the region 
of 45s. In both eases the faithful 
watchdogs of the Treasury have re¬ 
membered to include the estimated 
income-tax charge on these benefits." 


Vou must be hardened to that 
*■ sort of thing if you set up in 
business as a rival of Old Moore, 
and you cannot but be cheered by 
the reflection that prophecies are 
forgotten almost as soon as they are 
uttered. Only those who keep a file 
of newspapers, or a folder of clip¬ 
pings, can realize how wrong—how 
generally wrong—the prophets have 
been. And the “ armchair critics” 
arc in the same boat, if 1 may be 
forgiven the mixture of metaphors. 
I happened recently to conic across 
an article cut from one of the 
London evening papers, bearing a 
date in last January, in which the 
writer, a well-known commentator, 
makes the statement that “ not 
many more than 150,000 men arc 
holding at arm's length in Africa 
the flower of British and American 
strength, perhaps 900.000 men.” I 
do not know how near or wide of the 
mark the latter figure is ; but I do 
remember that the final count 
revealed that 291.000 Germans and 
Italians were put “ into the bag 
in Tunisia. Just one instance of 
many in which our " well-informed 
critics” have been—shall we say, 
misinformed. 

Two hundred million cigarette ends 
1 .lie ihrown away every day. 
> .hi mtisl take the figure on intsa ; 
lI k only authority given by Miss 
hen she made 
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Ifee onl\ i.ilhority given hv Miss aj jy ir u r w iw « o» cw i«n t» Cera i_uilir»w«» *t vtcawmr * ls*s creascu oy *vas. ou. a wees suite 
I Ik „ vs ilkmson. when she' made Again, while the average of 

llK tuicincnt recently, was an “it>- u^n him Photo, Topu*t civilian remuneration has risen by 

v.Mi|,o.on ' But there is no _ 40 per cent in the last four yean, 

iSfMitM pirnt> of evidence to support her surprising demands. One librarian received the basic pay of full admirals has not quite 
farther sinlcmcnt that of the thousand request after request for ''heavy” political reached that degree of increase since 1816. 
Bus which are reported every day half are books from two sergeants on separate A.A. . 

«4tMti1 hi ihc careless disposal of cigarette sites; eventually she found that they were Fveryone who takes an interest in Far 
| And used matches. Naturally enough, carrying on a long-distance argument with Eastern affairs must have heard of the 

K Wilkinson, as Parliamentary Secretary the help of information from the borrowed Tanaka Memorial—the document which is 
|d ||| Ministry ol Home Security, is deeply books. There are also library and music supposed to contain the recommendations ol 
•Mcvnvd over thii matter of fires caused vans, the sides of which can be lowered to the then Japanese Prime Minister to his 
nfdUfb short carrlessncss. Never have people form a stage: and a piano, microphone, F.mperor following a conference of civil and 
Nan ao tre« on anslhing as getting the War loudspeaker and gramophone arc fitted. A military chiefs at Mukden in July 1927. 
•M at (In Miliesi possible moment, vet (she small record library is carried from which The authenticity of the Memorial is not 

C llM Mil there are all loo many cases of the men can make their choice. One woman beyond question, but it is a fact that the 
_fHM Ming destroyed by fire, not to driver, we are told, arranges music "quizzes,” events of recent years have ot ten shown a close 


Bn in spite of all the Treasury's 
u ingenuity i he Service man *s pay 
cannot be made to approximate to 
that of a civilian. Comparing the 
White Paper's estimate of the total 
earnings of the Service man of ihrce 
years' standing, married with two 
children, with those of the average 
workman over 21. married or single, 
in Government industrial establish¬ 
ments. we get (the figures arc for 
July 1942, the latest available); Ser¬ 
vice man, £4 12s. 9d., of which 
£3 9s. 9d. is received in cash ; work¬ 
man, £6 2s. Moreover, between 
October 1938 and July 1942 the 
workman’s earnings increased by 
46s. 9d. a week more than double 
the whole cash pay of the un¬ 
married Army conscript. The latter 
receives 21s., representing an in¬ 
crease of 14s. a week since 1797, a 
matter of 14b years. Another inter¬ 
esting fact unearthed by Capt. 
Grenfell is that the pay of most 
Naval lieutenants (under £6 a week 
for the unmarried officer) has in¬ 
creased by 45s. 6d. a week since 
1840. .Again, while the average of 
civilian remuneration has risen by 
40 per cent in the last four years. 


Fveryone who lakes an interest in Far 
Eastern affairs must have heard of the 
Tanaka Memorial—the document which is 


BBmg destroyed My tire, not to driver, we arc toict, arranges mi 
ftttMMn commodiiici in private homes, to and gives cigarettes as prizes. 
jH|| tMwch ukes up valuable shipping 

■ma Nrw**mo4rr* mm smugly boast that ll « does the pay of a man 
MdUt raapeel their record is a blameless one. 11 compare with that of hii 
Net, •« • hum*! leader in The Times put it in civilian life? That's a 


events of recent years have often shown a close 
resemblance to what has been described .is 
a ” blueprint of Japanese expansion.” Its 


Unw docs the pay of a man in the Services publication in this country—Japan's Dream 
11 compare with that of his contemporary of Empire : The Tanaka Memorial. Edited 
in civilian life? That's a very difficult with an Introduction by Carl Crow (Allen & 


a tew dan ago. the cigarette ends question to answer ; bow difficult was shown Unwin, 4s. 6d.)—is, then, not inopportune. 
ih*mwi>r> *»tr «i trait guiltv of contributory by Capt. Russell Grenfell, R.N. in a recent 
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” Th*v ding to life with 

•wvinli ir tenacUv ' H read. “We may 


issue of the Sunday Times, of which paper 
he is the Naval Correspondent, hi a White 


From the General Post Office came the 
1 other day the announcement that 


ffUtt them ■ drier UKX.squ.ivh them and crush Paper published last August it is stated that civil postal services have now been restored 
fMMk reduce them u» their very elements, it is ” reasonable to suppose ” that the pro- to the occupied territories of Tripohtam i 
and vet ’ rough l«~w them how we will.' they vision of the Service man's board, lodging, and Cyrenaica. The announcement can be 
•ill mi ci\ dir Ihc vital spark refuses to clothing, laitndrv, health and unemployment regarded as of historical importance, since 
quit their frame and several minutes after insurance costs the country 35s. a week. it. means that postal communications are now 
lhr*r presumed decease an unmistakable which can therefore be brought into (he totak possible to the whole of the African continent. 
,irs,t pungent odovn and a little coil of smoke of his gross emoluments. But this figure is Asa matter of interest, postal communications 
r-rIXlair.I that mangled they still live.” page i 27 were never entirely severed with Tunisia. 


Aim that mangled they still live.” 
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R.A.F. BOSTON BOMBERS ATTACK LAMPEDUSA, the little Italian island S.E. of Pantelleria (see p. 70), which surrendered on June 12, 1943. This 
photograph reveals the twelve square miles of the island—site of an important Axis submarine base—at the height of the aerial bombardment. 
Dense smoke-clouds billow from fiercely burning targets. Photo , British Official: Crown Copyright 
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